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ENGLISH LIBERAL THOUGHT IN EARLY 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By C. H. Van Duzer 


Duquesne University 


HE topic selected is comprehensive—so comprehensive indeed 
that I hasten to delimit it. It is feasible within the space- 
limits to comment only generally upon certain aspects of English 
intellectual influence. I should prefer to discuss certain implica- 
tions of the topic rather than the topic directly. At the outset we 
are constrained to give some brief attention to a definition of 
terms. What is liberal thought and liberalism? We do not find 
it easy to agree upon the meaning of these terms as used today. 
Within recent years, as you recall, Mr. Herbert Hoover, Mr. Lewis 
Douglas, and Mr. Ogden Mills have written books in defense of 
the liberal tradition, and clearly regard their own careers in gov- 
ernment as in line with this tradition. It is equally clear, however, 
that Senators Norris and La Follette are liberals in popular esti- 
mation. Is liberal thought essentially laissez-faire, or is it to be 
identified with a utilitarian conception of the positive rdle of the 
state in promoting the happiness of the greatest number? From 
yet another point of view, is liberalism to be interpreted as a mode 
of capitalistic democracy no longer intellectually respectable? One 
of the more mordant of our contemporary observers, Robert Brif- 
fault, has unburdened himself as follows: 


The declared aim of liberal thought is, in brief, to 
amend traditional civilization while preserving it, to per- 
suade engines of war, that is, sovereign states, into 
refraining from war, to bring about the social organiza- 
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tion of mankind through the kind offices of anti-social 
interests, to evolve cooperation out of competition, the 
good of mankind out of predatory profit, to produce white 
by the mixture of various shades of black. 


I pose these questions, not with any intention of attempting an 
answer here, but simply to point out that, if we are so divided in 
opinion as to whac constitutes liberalism in our own day, we should 
guard against any tendency to apply the term too cavalierly to the 
political thought of past centuries. Another proviso is here neces- 
sary. We may incline to designate as liberal without qualification 
some political thinkers of the past whose writings were susceptible, 
in part, of illiberal applications. Was Locke a liberal influence on 
our political fathers? Possibly, in so far as his theory of the social 
compact afforded a rationale for separation from the mother coun- 
try; but somewhat later the Constitutionalists were involving the 
name of the “Great Mr. Locke” in the support and protection of 
property rights, and his doctrines were being used to protect the 
creditors against the debtors, the merchants against the landown- 
ers, and the propertied minority against “popular distempers.” 
Was Harrington a liberal influence? Yes, we may say, in so far 
as he urged the wide distribution of land and pointed the way 
to the abolition of primogeniture, but again we must recall the 
application which our Federalists gave to his theory of natural 
aristocracy. Was Montesquieu a liberal influence? Yes, if we 
identify eighteenth century liberalism with the theory of a political 
balance of power, yet it is well to recall the attacks which the 
democratic Ideologues of the day made upon his political rela- 
tivism. Was Bentham a liberal influence? Possibly, if we single 
out his contributions to the legislative reform movement in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, but in his Anarchical Fallacies 
Bentham inveighed against the idealistic slogans of the French 
revolutionaries. So it goes. Before we generalize on the liberal- 
ism of a given writer, we need to give close attention to aspects of 
his system which may have given comfort to anti-liberal factions. 

Our political fathers were practical men, often over-worked, 
harassed by opposition, and directly engaged in the pressing tasks 
of political and social reconstruction. It is not to be expected that 
their study of English or French political thought would be solely 
or even mainly motivated by any disinterested desire to frame a 
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philosophically adequate Weltanschauung. Rather, they were in- 
tent upon drawing from the writings of English political theorists 
such ideas as could be utilized to confound the opposition, to sus- 
tain programs dictated by circumstances and perhaps already under 
way, and to provide a rationale for immediate policies. In a word, 
our Founders tended to extract from English political thought 
those common-sensible ideas which served immediate needs, and 
to ignore the rest. Thus they would draw from Locke the idea 
of the social compact, and at the same time pass over the sensistic 
basis of his system of ideas. Thus they might draw from Hobbes 
an analysis of human vanity, and practically ignore his moral 
relativism. Thus they might extract from Montesquieu the idea 
of checks and balances, and overlook his political pessimism. If 
we were dependent for our knowledge of European political 
thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries solely upon 
allusions and citations in the writings of our political fathers, we 
should, I think, be in a poor way to understand the grounds of 
reference for ideas so successfully utilized in the task of revolu- 
tionary and constitutional reconstruction. And yet it is possible 
that in the teaching of American history some of us are rather 
inclined (though I venture this thought with due hesitation) to be 
content to form our opinions of European political philosophy on 
this meager basis, without troubling ourselves overmuch to turn 
directly to the sources. 

What, we may ask, was the dominant note in our political 
thought of the revolutionary and early constitutional period? This 
note was sounded, it seems to me, in the title of Anglo-American 
Tom Paine’s great contribution to the American Revolution, 
Common-Sense. A philosophy of common-sense, a philosophy 
imbued with the practical aim of rectifying immediate social and 
political abuses and establishing a workable order of society might 
have little need to validate its position other than by simple refer- 
ence to social experience and enlightened self-interest. Common- 
sense, however, when submitted to analysis, can be shown to rest 
on assumptions which are susceptible of philosophic inquiry proper. 
A philosophy of common-sense is not so much a philosophy as a 
derivative sociology. The philosophy of human and social con- 
duct is essentially normative in character; it is related to practical 
ends, to pressing needs for reform which themselves determine 
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the form and content of that philosophy. There is no need for 
the practical statesman or man of affairs to demonstrate the valid- 
ity of normative judgments, to determine the grounds of ultimate 
reference, but the systematic philosopher himself must do so. 
The fact is that in Europe the systematic political thinkers from 
Hobbes to Bentham did attempt to determine the grounds of ulti- 
mate reference; and the point to be stressed is that this more 
fundamental aspect of their thought appears generally to have 
escaped the attention of our practical political fathers. While 
references were frequently made to Locke’s Two Treatises on 
Government, for example, little notice appears to have been given 
to his Essay Concerning Human Understanding; yet it became 
axiomatic to Locke and his followers that a comprehension of what 
we should today call the collective behavior patterns of mankind 
depended upon a knowledge of the formation of ideas. In other 
words, before the statesman can determine the possibilities of legis- 
lating for man, he must understand his nature and the operations 
of the human mind. Similarly, while Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations undoubtedly influenced economic thought in our early 
Federal period, little attention was paid, so far as I can deter- 
mine, to his work entitled Theory of Moral Sentiments. And 
yet, the social factor of sympathy in the individual articulated in 
this ethical work may be interpreted as a pre-condition of the 
idea of harmony between public and private interests which under- 
lies the doctrine of “natural liberty” expounded in The Wealth of 
Nations. 


Much of the social and political thought of the Revolutionary 
Age was linked with the philosophy of sensationalism. In the 
seventeenth century Locke had undertaken a systematic investi- 
gation of the origin of ideas with a view to determining the 
grounds of belief and the certitude of knowledge. The sensistic 
psychology outlined in his Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing was adopted by the French Ideologues of the succeeding 
century, and developed by Condillac, Cabanis, and Destutt de 
Tracy among others into an instrument of revolutionary reform. 
Space does not allow us to trace out the important social and 
political implications of the sensistic psychology, but I should like 
to comment in some detail on one contribution of Helvetius. The 
Farmer-General is of especial interest to us for his influence upon 
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Jeremy Bentham who, in turn, according to Professor Roscoe 
Pound, deeply influenced the development of Anglo-American 
law in the early nineteenth century. Helvetius accepted the 
premise that ideas are products of sensations as the starting-point 
in establishing ethics and politics on a scientific basis. Sensa- 
tions, he interpreted, constitute the principle not only of our ideas 
but of our conduct as well. Corporeal sensations, declared Hel- 
vetius, constitute “the sole principle of which all the precepts of 
morality are the necessary consequences.” The pleasure-pain mo- 
tive is the heart of all ethical consideration. Susceptibility to 
pleasure and pain, in other words our interest in enjoying the 
one kind of sensation and avoiding the other, determines our judg- 
ment of value. Actions which serve personal interest we denote 
virtues; actions which harm us, vices. Utility, in the sense of 
service to self-interest, is the touchstone of value. Just as the 
individual judges the merit of ideas and actions according to 
the degree in which they minister to his self-interest, so society 
appraises conduct and fixes rewards and penalties on the basis 
of general interest. Since society is but an assembly of individuals, 
Helvetius reasoned, it follows that public utility is quantitative in 
character. It is the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
While Bentham apparently drew the wording of this fundamental 
axiom of utilitarianism from Beccaria’s Crimes and Punishments 
(translated into English in 1767), he must previously have en- 
countered the same thought in Helvetius’ treatise On the Mind 
published in 1758. In his study of the growth of philosophical 
radicalism, Halévy has made plain Bentham’s great indebtedness 
to Helvetius. According to Professor Raymond Gettell, the utili- 
tarian ethics of Bentham were quickly made current in America 
and exerted a powerful influence on the thought of the period. 
It is my impression that our Founders held so firmly to a negative 
conception of the rdle of the state in human affairs, were so con- 
vinced that the less government the better, that the doctrine of 
using the agencies of government for the positive promotion of 
mass happiness did not gain widespread acceptance until rather 
close to our own time. Indeed, a glance at our daily paper will 
reveal that the issue between these two conceptions of government 
is still being fought out in this country. However this may be, we 
are led to the interesting speculation that one important strain in 


< 
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American political thought was influenced by an English utilitarian 
philosophy of government which in turn can be traced back to 
a philosophy of sensationalism worked out by eighteenth century 
Frénch thinkers following in the footsteps of seventeenth century 
John Locke. As far as I know, this connection between the 
utilitarian philosophy and sensationalism was not generally recog- 
nized by the political writers of our early period. 

I have been stating that our political fathers, as practical men, 
were not significantly concerned with the systematic philosophy 
underlying revolutionary slogans and programs of reform. I 
should like now to call attention to another feature of their prac- 
ticality. On this point, with your indulgence, I refer in particular 
to French thought rather than to English. A great deal of Euro- 
pean political thinking in the eighteenth century was universalistic 
and uniformitarian in nature. Under the inspiration of the New- 
tonian system in the field of physical science, many thinkers (es- 
pecially the French) sought to reduce social phenomena to a few 
fixed laws, universal in expression and uniformly applicable to all 
sorts and conditions of men. Thus Rousseau could believe that 
all the qualification one needed to be a legislator was a knowledge 
of what constituted reason and justice. Once in possession of this 
knowledge, the task was simply to legislate these principles into 
effect. By the same token, democracy was an absolute system. 
Once the principles of democracy had been determined, they could 
be universally and uniformally applied to all peoples. 

While universalism and uniformitarianism were dominant modes 
of political thought during the Enlightenment, Montesquieu had 
developed in his Esprit des Lois the challenging doctrine of polit- 
ical relativism. Montesquieu held, you recall, that natural condi- 
tions, such as fertility, climate, topography, and the like, determine 
the character of a people; that character in turn determines the 
kind of government a people shall live under; and, finally, that 
the form of government determines what kind of laws the people 
shall have. It is noteworthy that Montesquieu was not popular 
among the philosophes. WHelvetius decared that his relativism 
played into the hands of the enemies of enlightenment. Condorcet 
attacked him for his failure to speak of the justice or injustice of 
cited laws, and charged that his method of justifying laws by ref- 
erence to the circumstances under which they were enacted rested 
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only on an ingenious arrangement of notes. “As truth, reason, 
justice, the rights of man, property interest . . . are the same 
everywhere,” maintained Condorcet, “one fails to see why... 
all states should not have the same criminal, civil, and commercial 
laws. A good law ought to be good for all men, just as a true 
proposition is true for all.” 

Which of these modes of thought, uniformitarianism or relativ- 
ism, do we find predominantly expressed in the reflections of our 
political fathers? One might well expect a hard-headed old 
realist like John Adams, disdainful as he was of the Utopias and 
sentimental generalizations of the philosophes, to incline toward a 
view of man and society which took account of the concrete, prac- 
tical differences conditioning the medium in which the statesman 
works. But what may be said of Thomas Jefferson, on the other 
hand, whose political outlook (until his old age) was sharply in 
contrast to that of Adams? The fact is that Jefferson, too, was a 
political relativist. In his Notes on Virginia he emphasized after 
the fashion of Montesquieu that “Every species of government has 
its own specific principle.” In a letter inscribed to his son-in-law 
John Randolph in June, 1793, Jefferson complained that the French 
had erred in their conduct toward other nations by endeavoring to 
force upon their neighbors liberty in its French form. When 
pressed for his opinion as to what form of government was best 
suited to France, he replied that the French could find no better 
model of government under the circumstances than that of their 
traditional enemy, the English. What is practical in _ ~litics, Jef- 
ferson believed, must control what is merely theoretical; further- 
more the habits and traditions of the governed determine in great 
degree what is practical. 

We need refer only in passing to the influence of Montesquieu 
upon American thought of the constitutional period, and the fre- 
quency with which he is cited in the Federalist. 

While it is possible to search out of early American political 
thought many apparent borrowings from Hobbes, Locke, Hooker, 
Harrington, Blackstone, and others, the scholar should be on his 
guard against overestimating influences. Our political fathers 
were men of long colonial experience in the practical art of gov- 
erning. They were bound to arrive at certain outlooks and habits 
of thought by the force of circumstances and the push and pressure 
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of affairs. They might often have turned to the philosophy of 
Europe for merely theoretical confirmation of opinions already 
arrived at, and policies already set into motion. Political theory 
is in a surprising degree the product of rationalization. Further, 
a trend of thought may be essentially indigenous, and yet be best 
articulated in the philosophy of another country. In my comment 
on Bentham’s influence, I may have given the impression that we 
are chiefly indebted to him for our present-day conception of the 
positive réle of the state in the promotion of happiness. It might 
be as tenable, however, that our utilitarianism sprang out of the 
conditions of the frontier in American history. The tracing of 
influences in intellectual history is always a difficult and precarious 
study. We shall be on our guard against exaggerations, if we re- 
flect that our forefathers often turned to European political works 
for facts and definitions rather than for principles and theories, 
for insights into the methods of solving their own peculiar prob- 
lems rather than for the solutions themselves. 








EDITORIAL SENTIMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


By Epcar B. Cae 
University of Pennsylvania 


E who seeks riches in old mines usually returns empty-handed. 
This inquiry into the campaign of 1860 may prove such a 
venture, for on that subject much has been written and much has 
been conjectured. Yet it is still possible that something may be 
said about the campaign and its issues as they were presented 
and discussed in the editorial pages of Pennsylvania newspapers.* 
Any discussion of the significance to be attached to editorial opin- 
ion in general must be confined to a minimum. Emphasis on this 
type of evidence varies with the attitude of the individual historian. 
One may rely almost entirely on the press, another will attempt to 
balance the press with other sources, another will give but passing 
attention to this sort of evidence. I am of the belief that most 
editors were able spokesmen for large groups of their fellow citi- 
zens. Indices to the comparative importance or influence of a 
newspaper may be found in the circulation figures, the frequency 
of republication of editorials by sympathetic journals, and the fre- 
quency with which the opposition selected it for attack. And above 
all, if after a paper began vigorously to support certain doctrines, 
its history shows that it did not lose subscribers or prestige or 
perhaps that it began to expand, it is quite safe to assert that a 
large number of individuals shared the editor’s convictions. Hold- 
ing this to be true, it is possible that certain interpretations of the 
campaign of 1860 can be considerably modified by research into 
such sources. The restrictions of this paper, however, forbid any- 
thing more than a treatment of some of the more obvious aspects. 


+The materials for this paper are to be found in an extensive collection of 
editorials from over six hundred free and border state newspapers, selected 
for the purpose of tracing northern sentiment from the summer of 1860 
through secession to the beginning of hostilities. The collection is the 
property of Professor Howard C. Perkins, of Findlay College. It is the 
basis of his forthcoming Beveridge Fund publication, Northern Editorials 
on Secession. 
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Few campaigns have equaled that of 1860 in complexity. At 
least four parties offered presidential candidates to the voters of 
Pennsylvania. Minor issues peculiar to a certain locality, spirited 
contests for state office, and heated battles between the two wings 
of the Democratic party tended to confuse matters. Spider-like, 
each party spread its web, weaving fine issues, threading heaviest 
where most was to be gained. To make sure that in the pages 
following we do not become involved and finally enmeshed in some 
obscure portion of one of the webs, brief notice will be taken 
here of the problems to be treated. 

Protection to industry, slavery and sectionalism, the split in the 
Democratic party, and attempts at fusion, constitute the most dis- 
cussed topics of the day. As a preface to any remarks on these 
topics, some comment should be presented on the attitude of 
Pennsylvania editors toward Buchanan. Professor Howard C. 
Perkins suggests that antipathy for the incumbent administration 
ranked close to protection as a force in converting voters to the 
Republican party. Secession sentiment in Pennsylvania was so 
colored by such other considerations as the tariff and disgust with 
corruption of the federal administration, that one hesitates to 
present sentiment in the state as typical of the North. This writer, 
for one, eagerly awaits the publication of Professor Perkins’ find- 
ings on this question. 

Most writers who have dealt with the campaign agree that the 
, Republican position on the tariff was the most important single 
' factor in the success of the party in Pennsylvania. With the ex- 
ception of George Fort Milton, no one has ventured to identify it 
as one of the highly important issues insuring national victory for 
the Republicans. Fite declares that the tariff was a subsidiary 
topic in the Republican program, and that in the campaigns of 
other parties it was completely disregarded.2, Any prominence that 
the question held, he points out, was due to the Keystone state and 
New Jersey with their large iron interests. This viewpoint, vary- 
ing in emphasis, characterizes the usual treatment. Tiiat the “Iron 
States” were responsible for the inclusion of a tariff plank in the 
Republican national platform seems well established, but the sig- 
nificance of the move does not. The electoral vote of Pennsyl- 


_ D. Fite, The Presidential Election of 1860 (New York, 1911), 
p. 197. 
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vania plus but two votes from New Jersey given to any candidate 
except Lincoln would have thrown the election into the House. 
Such an occurrence would probably have meant defeat for Lincoln, 
and was the strongest hope of the opposition.* Milton admits 
that Lincoln did not absolutely have to win Pennsylvania’s vote 
to be elected, but insists that, practically speaking, he had to carry 
it. The Republicans, well aware of their excellent chances to win 
the Presidency and equally alive to the necessity of carrying Penn- 
sylvania, utilized fully the appeal of their high tariff plank in de- 
veloping their campaign. 

The Republican press of the state developed the benefits of pro- 
tection from every conceivable angle. The Philadelphia North 
American, a dignified party organ, edited by Morton McMichael, 
printed (between September 3rd and October 11th) sixteen 
lengthy editorials on the question. Benjamin Bannan, editor of the 
Pottsville Miners’ Journal, was even more assiduous than Mc- 
Michael in expounding the need for protection. From the begin- 
ning of the state campaign in April until victory was a reality, 
Bannan failed not in a single issue to include at least one editorial 
on protection. Flanigen of the Philadelphia News, Bergner of 
the Harrisburg Daily Telegraph, and Errett of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, were others in the Republican editorial ranks who em- 
phasized and re-emphasized the need for protection and how it 
could be obtained. 

The editorial debate on the tariff question was divided into two 
rather distinct phases. In the first place the Republican press had 
to establish its stand on protection, refute Democratic charges of 
insincerity, and in general wage a campaign upon the compara- 
tively petty arguments inherent in a state-wide campaign. The 
other phase involved the philosophy of protection and its necessity 
as a part of the national program. In both cases the Republican 


* Should the opposition have succeeded in maneuvering the election into 
the House, the chances were that Joseph Lane, Breckinridge’s running mate, 
would have become the practical President through his selection as Presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate while the House divided on the Presidency. 
Such a possibility was forecast by the drawn out contest over the Speaker- 
ship in the House the same year. See George Fort Milton, Eve of Conflict 
(Boston and New York, 1934), pp. 81 ff. See also “A Candid Confession” 
in the Philadelphia North American, September 8, 1860. Henry Raymond 
made much of this possibility in the New York Times. 


“George Fort Milton, Eve of Conflict, p. 482. 
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press had the advantageous position throughout the campaign. 
With no past record to defend, with a favorable plank incorporated 
in their national platform, and with the ironmasters of the state 
clamoring for relief, it was not difficult to wage an effective 
campaign. 

Democratic leaders, realizing that they could not ignore the 
demand for protection, attempted to establish their party as the 
‘ true high tariff party. A protective plank was inserted in the state 
platform and duplicated in many of the county platforms.° 

The most determined effort of the Democratic party to steal 
Republican thunder was made in connection with the campaign 
for the governorship. Henry Foster of Westmoreland county, 
the gubernatorial candidate, was given the sobriquet of “Tariff 
Harry.” Although never an outspoken high tariff man, he had 
said and done some things in the past in favor of protection. Every 
favorable scrap of evidence, no matter how insignificant, was re- 
peatedly used. J. Lawrence Getz, editor of the Reading Gazette, 
made much of the fact that Foster in 1844 had voted against a 
bill proposing to admit railroad iron free of duty.* Widely quoted 
also was a Foster statement in favor of the principle of the tariff 
of 1842." Foster’s interest in securing passage of the Morrill Bill 
without delay was responsible, so Democratic editors explained, 
for his frequent trips to Washington. Editor Meyers of the Bed- 
ford Gazette epitomized all such efforts when he wrote: “Foster 
has spoken, voted, and worked for protection. ... He has a sound 
record on the subject.’”® 

Most of the Democratic attacks on the Republican position were 
based on accusations of insincerity. Most prominent was the 
declaration that the protective plank in the Republican platform 
was susceptible of double interpretation. Getz argued at length 
in an editorial on “The Double-Faced Tariff Resolution” that the 
wording allowed either free trade or protection to be understood 
in the proper localities. Later in the campaign he asked the Re- 


_ Ling Davis, Pennsylvania Politics, 1860-1863 en 1935), 
p. 

® Reading Gazette and Democrat, April 7, 1860. 

*™The statement, negative in form, was: “The principle of the tariff of 
1842 was not too high.” It was reprinted in heavy type just below the 
mast-head of the Bedford Gazette throughout the campaign. 

® April 27, 1860. 

® Reading Gazette and Democrat, June 2, 1860. 
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publican candidate for governor, Andrew Curtin, for a direct 
answer to the question: “Did he interpret the plank as meaning 
free trade or protection?’ Probing the membership of the Re- 
publican party, Democratic editors found further proof of insin- 
cerity. Was not Bryant of the [Republican] New York Evening 
Post a notorious free trader? And Hamlin? Lincoln was pic- 
tured as indifferent to tariff demands, but inclined to be a free 
trader. And to make it conclusive there seemed little doubt 
in the minds of such editors that it was the Republican party, and 
not the Democratic, which was opposing the Morrill Bill. 

Such efforts were simply and easily met. Republican editors 
pointed to the free trade record of the Democrats and bade their 
readers familiarize themselves with the Cincinnati platform of 
1856. The low tariff declarations contained therein had been re- 
adopted with the whole for the current campaign.’* The pages of 
the journals of the Houses of Congress revealed all too clearly 
which party was really supporting the Morrill Bill. McMichael 
explained Foster’s trips to Washington with a curt paragraph, 
saying : 


Mr. Foster went to Washington and supplicated any 
stand from his Democratic friends to enable him to stand 
on this question at home. Candidate as he was, they 
spurned his entreaties, and sent him back without the 
poorest pretence of recognition or regard."* 


When trying to appear as the high tariff party in Pennsylvania, 
the Democrats were fighting an uneven battle. The cards were 
stacked. 

An unusual situation confronted Pittsburgh editors. The Ohio 
River carried a great deal of Pittsburgh’s trade southwestward and 
influenced the development of some pro-Southern sentiment. Errett 
of the Pittsburgh Gasette, of course, was immune. James P. Barr, 
the exceptionally able editor of the Pittsburgh Post, thought, how- 
ever, that it was not to the best interests of Pennsylvania to pursue 


* Ibid., September 1, 1860. 

* Tbid., October 6, 1860. 

“George Fort Milton observes that “Keystone voters were alarmed by 
the attention focused on the Democratic platform of 1856.” Eve of Conflict, 


p. 483. 
* Philadelphia North American, October 9, 1860. 
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too stringent a campaign for protection. He emphasized the im- 
portance of the trade to the South and believed it necessary to 
maintain harmony with that section.‘* Other circumstances, how- 
ever, prevented the growth of such feelings to any unusual magni- 
tude. The Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle voiced the opinion that 
the South was eager to get out of the Union in order to avoid 
paying their ever mounting debts to Northern business men.*® 
In addition to this feeling of mistrust, entrepreneurs of the city 
were becoming aware of the new importance of Pittsburgh to the 
Ohio Valley since the Pennsylvania railroad had opened a new 
route to the East. Commercial ties with the Ohio Valley did cause 
Pittsburgh editors, with the exception noted, to soften their pleas 
for protection, but any specific gains made by the Democrats in 
that direction were more than offset by new economic forces which 
were tying Pennsylvania’s western metropolis hard and fast to the 
industrial North. 

When editors considered the tariff issue in its national setting, 
they were influenced by forces which had been developing for some 
years. Pennsylvania in 1860 was one of the leading industrial 
states of the Union. Within the decade of 1850-1860 the indus- 
tries of the state had gone through a period of rapid expansion 
followed by a severe depression. Employer and employee alike 
attributed their ills to foreign competition from which they were 
unprotected. Economic revulsion had been general throughout 
the nation, but the agricultural South had emerged from the de- 
pression with comparative rapidity. Prosperity in the South in 
1860 so far as the cotton planters were concerned was no fabrica- 
tion of the southern nationalists. For such a situation there was 
one reason apparent to every ironmaster: free trade favored an 
agricultural society. Southern leaders, perhaps a bit amazed at 
the recuperative powers of their economic system, now became 
confirmed free traders, and refused to assist in any upward 
revision of the existing tariff law. The stiff opposition of south- 
ern leaders to any measures designed to relieve suffering indus- 
trialists seemed to the industrialists, at least, most inconsistent with 
their efforts to pose as citizens of an “oppressed” section. 


“ Pittsburgh Post, April 10, 1860. 
* Evening Chronicle, October 25, 1860. 
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The editors favoring a higher tariff were convinced by this state 
of affairs that the idea of “oppression” was not one-sided. They, 
along with the industrialists and laborers, accepted this opposition 
to an essential of their well being as a challenge. J. R. Flanigen, 
editor of the Philadelphia Daily News, put the issue rather well 
when he wrote: 


... Unless a man shall be in favor of the indefinite exten- 
sion of slavery, for slave codes in the Territories, and for 
whatever else the South may demand, he is to be regarded 
as a sectionalist. He must, to gain their good will, be a 
supporter of Southern men and measures exclusively, 
and must be willing to sacrifice Pennsylvania and her 
great interests to Southern dictation and arrogance. 
This, to our mind, is sectionalism of the worst kind— 
it is in truth little else than a morbid political fanaticism, 
without any redeeming trait. The dominant sentiment of 
the South is opposed to . . . industrial protection and 
other measures of great moment to the interests of the 


free States. . . . The only policy that the South, as a 
section, favors is that which is favorable to its interests 
alone. . . .7° 


It is interesting to conjecture what would have happened had 
not the war precipitated matters. A dominant capitalistic class in 
the South led that section into a war to preserve its economic and 
social structure. The Industrial Revolution came late in America; 
a group of strongly established industrialists might well have done 
the same thing in the North at a later date. Surveillance of the 
numerous editorials written during the campaign by Republican 
editors, and one may add, many Democratic editors, reveals many 
traces of the same psychological complex which helped make 
Southern nationalists. A surprising universality of opinion on 
the matter had permeated the state by 1860; add another boom 
period, another depression, the whole well mixed with years of 
propaganda, and you will have compounded an attitude capable 
of ordering Pennsylvania soldiery to oust the Federal authorities 
from the Port of Philadelphia. By 1860, no party dared openly 


** September 28, 1860. 
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and aggressively to oppose protection in Pennsylvania and hope 
for success.*” 

Disgust with the Buchanan administration, clearly marked in 
Lincoln and Douglas organs and significant in the independent 
press, was a potent force in creating Republican voters in 1860. 
Well timed, the Covode investigating committee unburdened its 
findings to the public early in the campaign. One hundred thou- 
sand copies of the Report were printed, and it was in the hands of 
every anti-Buchanan stumper during the campaign.’* However 
unfair the means, and however untrue some of the allegations, 
there is no doubt that the findings placed Buchanan in an unfavor- 
able light. We leave a detailed appraisal of the Covode committee, 
its operations, and its report to the student of politics of the period, 
or to the biographer of Buchanan. Our chief concern is with the 
reaction of the various divisions of the press. Breckinridge edi- 
tors, injured to the quick, widely advertised Buchanan’s personal 
defense and the committee’s minority report. The Pennsylvanian, 
edited by J. Brimner, was directly implicated by the committee and 
became most vigorous in defending the Administration. Failing 
to find anything startling with which to incriminate the Repub- 
licans, the editors used the report as ammunition in bombarding 
the Douglasites.'"° The Douglas press had little to say about the 
whole affair. Although somewhat alarmed at the effects bound 
to be felt by Democracy in general, Douglas editors were generally 
pleased with the castigation of the Buchanan supporters. Buchan- 
an’s prestige was at low ebb. None of the prominent newspapers 
published in his home town of Lancaster supported him.?° Ben- 


** Stephen A. Douglas, emphatic free trader in earlier years, came out for 
protection in speeches made at Harrisburg and Reading on September 7 
and 8, 1860. After Douglas had toured the state he warned party leaders 
that “the tariff possesses more interest to the working classes than the 
Negro question.” See George Fort Milton, Eve of Conflict, p. 483. 

* Tbid., p. 484. The report, 385 pages, is in Reports of Committees, 36th 
Cong., Ist Sess., IT. 

The Bedford Gazette attempted to indict the Republican party, issues of 
April 20, et seg. Dollar Pennsylvanian injected accounts of Republican cor- 
ruption in New York state, June 30 et seq. John W. Forney, editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, bore the brunt of the attack on the Douglasites. See “For- 
ney’s Confession,” Dollar Pennsylvanian, June 23; “A Hypocrite Unmasked,” 
Ibid., Sept. 1. The gist of these two editorials was widely copied by 
Breckinridge editors. 

” The Intelligencer supported Douglas; the Herald-Examiner, the Beo- 
bachter, and the Ingzirer supported Lincoln; the Express called itself inde- 
pendent but leaned toward Lincoln. 
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jamin Bannan, editor of the [Republican] Pottsville Miners’ Jour- 
nal, suggested that, “When Buchanan shall march forth on the 
fourth of next March, he should gather around him the few faith- 
ful followers left to him in the North, and returning to the shades 
of Wheatland, exhale his life amid the seraphic fumes of his fa- 
vorite brand—old Bourbon—we believe.”** 

The commitments of the Democratic party on the slavery ques- 
tion and the attitude of the South toward Lincoln furnished the 
Democrats with what they hoped would be their most effective 
campaign argument: a Republican victory would precipitate a 
division of the Union and perhaps civil war. On this point Breck- 
inridge and Douglas editors agreed. Brimner warned the electo- 
rate that the election of Lincoln and Hamlin “would perhaps be the 
signal for the immediate withdrawal of fifteen States from the 
confederacy, and the disruption of the Union.”** George Sander- 
son, editor of the [Douglas] Lancaster Intelligencer, concluded an 
election day editorial with the solemn affirmation: 


We are standing upon the brink of a fearful revolution, 
for the beginning of which the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln to the Presidency is to be the signal. Unless there 
be some wonderful interposition of Divine Providence, 
the success of the Republican party in the Presidential 
election will lift the curtain for the last terribly tragic 
denouement of the drama, and then farewell to our 
once glorious Union and all its unequaled blessings. 


Barr wrote that the “dark prospect is precipitating the secessionist 
and even the conservative political element of the South into revo- 
lution and civil war.”** Most of the alarming editorials were 
documented with quotations from Southern newspapers.”* 

The Republican party was charged with radicalism of all de- 
grees and types. Not only were they abolitionists, not only were 
they conspiring to wreck the Union, but they embraced infidelism, 
advocated women’s rights, socialism, spiritualism, and a multi- 
tude of other “blasted isms.’’** Most effort, however, was ex- 


= July 14, 1860. 

= Morning Pennsylvanian, November 5, 1860. 
* Pittsburgh Post, October 25, 1860. 

* Particularly the fine editorial, “The Dissolution of the Union.” Ibid. 

* See Brimner’s description, Morning Pennsylvanian, October 16, 1860. 
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pended in identifying them as abolitionists. The careers of prom- 
inent personalities in the party were reviewed; Brown, Garrison, 
Sumner, and all other out and out abolitionists were definitely 
grouped as present or past leaders of the party. The more violent 
of the Breckinridge papers accused the party of circulating in- 
cendiary matter among the slaves in an effort to stir up an insur- 
rection. Barr of the Pittsburgh Post linked the slavery and sec- 
tional issues when he declared : 


The very foundation of the Republican party of the North 
is a mad fanaticism which has brought the country to the 
verge of destruction. . . . Northern fanaticism has bred 
Southern Disunionism.** 


There was a mixed reaction among Republican editors to the 
Democratic charges. Conservative editors seemed reluctant to dis- 
cuss the slavery question per se; more aggressive editors answered 
in kind with virulent attacks on the Slavocracy and blood-curdling 
tales of horrors in Kansas. Asan instance of the first class of 
papers, the position of the North American can be cited. This 
paper was accused by the Harrisburg Daily Patriot and Union of 
deliberately ignoring the slavery question.2” Editor McMichael 
defended his course in an editorial, “Hard to Please.’*® . Therein 
he complained that when he discussed slavery the opposition cried, 
“Take up the tariff!” ; when he discussed the tariff they requested 
that he write on slavery. He concluded the editorial, however, 
with the significant admission that he had been ignoring the slavery 
issue as much as possible because it was too “volatile,” and that 
his desire was for peace and quiet. But six editorials of conse- 
quence relating to slavery appeared in the North American be- 
tween September 1 and November 6. The second class of papers 
were more numerous in the Republican ranks. Editors of such 
organs made no direct effort to refute the charge of abolitionism. 
In the words of Errett, they wished to recall to their readers that 
the policy of “our revolutionary fathers was to make the national 
domain all free,” and that they had excluded the words “slave” 


* June 30, 1860. 
September 14, 1860. 
8 September 18, 1860. 
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and “slavery” from the Constitution; free labor was not a sec- 
tional or local interest, but national and universal.*® 

Whenever possible, the Republican press allied the Negro ques- 
tion with the challenge to Pennsylvania industry. Their argument 
centered on the declaration that slavery was detrimental to free 
white labor, but that they did not seek to disturb slavery where it 
existed. George Bergner, editor of the Harrisburg Daily Tele- 
graph, reasoned that : 


. . . Pennsylvania has in reality the largest interest in- 
volved in the coming Presidential contest. Her resources 
depend for success on protection. Her labor cannot rise 
to that strength and power necessary to compete with a 
foreign trade, unless fostered and protected by special 
legislative enactment, which would . . . place labor in a 
position from which they could bid defiance to the pauper 
labor and compulsory servitude of all nations and com- 
munities. .. . From either of the other three candidates, 


Northern labor has no right to expect either care or 
attention.*° 


The North American quoted Senator Hammond of South Carolina 
to the effect that “capital should own its labor,” and that anyone 
who put his services out for what he could get was a slave. Mc- 
Michael underwrote this quotation with a capable editorial assert- 
ing that the Democratic party was the enemy of free white labor, 
and should not be returned to power.*: 

The alarming Democratic editorials picturing a disrupted Union 
once Lincoln were elected failed to disturb the majority of Re- 
publican editors. In general they were dismissed as shams con- 
cocted to frighten the electorate into following Democracy and the 
South. Surprisingly enough, the best description of the typical 


Republican attitude came from the pen of a Douglas editor, James 
P. Barr: 


Nothing seems to afford our Republican friends so much 
positive enjoyment—such unalloyed mirth—as the sub- 
ject of the dissolution of the United States. You have 
but to mention the possibility of a disturbance of our 


*® Pittsburgh Gazette, November 6, 1860. 
® November 5, 1860 


= “Democracy on White Labor.” October 5, 1860. 
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political condition, to raise a loud guffaw on the street 
corner, or pert lectures from Republican print. These 
laughing philosophers inform us that they are not to be 
deluded with nursery tales, invented for weak nerves and 
feeble intellects, not they, profound creatures. They 
learnedly point their noses to the past, and, with a single 
snuff, demolish all reasoning upon present difficulties and 
future trials. We have but to listen to the wonderfully 
brilliant fact that the United States has never yet been 
dissolved—that they have often heard about it immedi- 
ately preceding elections, but never after. Now, all this 
is very funny, and the man who will not laugh must be 
one who has not pondered deeply upon the science of 
government, or studied carefully the machinery of our 
complex system.** 


The majority of Republican editors felt that the South held the 
disunion threat in reserve to be used when they saw power slipping 
from their grasp. Now it was being brought forth with the 
“most dismal howlings,” in the trust that what had scared the 
people of the North before, would scare them again. The only 
influential Republican editor who sensed that all was not well on 
the Southern front was McMichael. From October 11 on, the 
tense situation in the South received his almost complete attention. 
He pictured the disunionists in the South as forming an inconse- 
quential group; a group that would never be permitted to become 
dominant and ruin the South by hasty action.** It must be noted, 
however, that most of McMichael’s sources were conservative ; ed- 
itors such as Rhett of the Charleston Mercury were not prominent 
in his columns. Nevertheless, McMichael knew far better than 
most of his colleagues the condition of affairs in the South, even 
though the selected nature of his sources caused him to under- 
estimate the true seriousness of the situation. 

Slavery and sectionalism being the issues most profoundly and 
widely debated, it is natural that in the discussions of these topics 
we can most clearly distinguish the four groups offering presi- 
dential candidates. The tariff battle may have been more bitter 
and intense, but it was essentially a struggle between two groups, 


® Pittsburgh Post, October 31, 1860. 

See the North American: “The South and the Union,” October 19; 
“The South All Right,” October 20; “Work of Alarmists,” October 24; 
“The Union at the South,” October 25; “Modest Disunionists,” November 6. 
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each desiring to be the sole advocate of an identical principle. There 
was a real difference of opinion concerning slavery and the best 
means of restoring harmony within the Union. 

Regardless of the degrees of conservatism assigned to editors 
within the ranks, the Republican party was the radical party of 
1860. Followers of Breckinridge were called secessionists and 
were accused of plotting to break up the Union. Fundamentally, 
though, they were striving to maintain the status quo with the 
existing conditions of a half-free, half-slave country, free trade, 
and Southern control of the federal government. The Republican 
party had come into existence to fill a need; its demands were 
definite. There could be no doubt that its success in a national 
election would set in motion a series of events which would even- 
tually alter the balance of power. Republican editors wrote with 
that situation in mind, although some, as we have noted, were 
conservative and conciliatory in their tendencies. As to what 


Republican leaders actually would do once in power could only be 
conjectured. 


The Democratic party had split into two warring factions, each 
claiming regularity. Stephen A. Douglas had been nominated by 
what might be termed the second regular convention; John C. 
Breckinridge was the nominee of the convention at Richmond 
made up of seceders from the Charleston gathering. Although 
agreeing that a Republican victory would be more catastrophic 
than a victory for the other, both factions battled to the finish in 
Pennsylvania. The tariff issue caused the most intense struggle 
for a comparatively brief period, and was the one issue which 
drew the two divisions closest together.** Slavery and sectionalism 
furnished the materials for the ablest editorials and gave the op- 
posing Democratic editors opportunity to vent their spleen one 
upon the other. The virile journalistic style of the days of Jef- 


ferson and Hamilton lived again in the editorials dealing with the 
Douglas-Breckinridge rift. 


“The state election on October 9 saw the end of the period of intense 
debate over the tariff. A united state Democratic organization, attempting 
to appear protectionist, had failed to elect their candidate for governor. 
There seemed to be little point in emphasizing the issue further. From 


this date until the national election the sectional question remained in the 
foreground. 
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Supporters of Douglas fared little better at the hands of Breck- 
inridge editors than did the supporters of Lincoln. John W. For- 
ney, ablest Douglas editor in the state, was given the honor of 
being their particular target. Collectively, they were certain that 
the satanic and spineless Douglas abetted by his chief imp, Forney, 
was the real destroyer of Democracy. Another general opinion 
held that Douglas was running solely to insure the defeat of Breck- 
inridge. The attack was continuous. In the twenty issues of the 
Dollar Pennsylvanian appearing between June 23 and November 
6, over fifty editorials were devoted to the misdeeds of Douglas 
and Forney. Over twenty lengthy editorials of the same tenor 
appeared in the Reading Gazette for the same dates. Meyers man- 
aged to denounce the combination at least once in each issue of the 
Bedford Gazette. The split had its humorous side as well. Par- 
alleling the case of the Quid Nunc, which was edited on the first 
page by Douglas adherents and on the inside pages by a Breckin- 
ridge man, we have the case of the Fulton Democrat, published in 
McConnellsburg.*® While the senior editor, a Douglas supporter, 
was attending a meeting of fusionists at Cresson the junior editor 
took the opportunity to hoist the names of Breckinridge and Lane 
to the mast-head. He then boldly asserted that they were his 
favorite candidates, an allegiance which he knew to be backed by 
the “almost unanimous feeling of the voters of this county.” 

The Douglas editors pointed to the Breckinridge group as a 
party of seceders and declared that its members, and Southerners 
as well, had no one but themselves to blame for the situation. Had 
they not disrupted the party to nominate a fiery disunionist 
such as Yancey, and remained to support a man acceptable to both 
sections, evil days would not be upon them. Douglas cared not 
whether “slavery was voted up or voted down”; surely half a 
loaf was better than none. They were certain that Douglas could 
have defeated Lincoln as he had in 1858, and the South would not 
have been faced with the certainty of a completely antagonistic 
party in power. 

The ill feeling thus engendered between the factions, no matter 
how strong, could not blind leaders on either side to the scant 


_ “The Quid Nunc case was frequently noted in papers of the day; cited 
in McMaster, History of the People of the United States, VIII. It was 
published in Grand Junction, Tennessee. 
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chances they had of success. In addition, the results of the state 
election made it obvious, that unless the Republicans became too 
over confident, there was practically no chance for a split vote. 
Fusion of the two Democratic tickets was the only hope. In Penn- 
sylvania, Douglas and Breckinridge editors, with one outstanding 
exception, aligned themselves with the movement. Forney of the 
Philadelphia Press did all he could to undermine their efforts, and 
after a fusion ticket had been agreed upon at Cresson he was 
instrumental in circulating a straight Douglas ticket. His attitude 
was undoubtedly strongly influenced by Douglas himself who op- 
posed the movement, believing that fusion with seceders merely 
added dishonor to defeat.** 


The fusion plan in Pennsylvania was to present Democratic 
voters with a single set of electors only, all of whom were to be 
pledged to the Democratic candidate receiving the highest popular 
vote. The efforts resulted in no practical gains in Pennsylvania. 
The returns indicate that had all Democrats voted for either Doug- 
las or Breckinridge there would have been no chance; Lincoln 
polled some 62,000 more votes than his entire opposition. 

The Bell-Everett ticket failed to arouse much enthusiasm among 
Pennsylvania editors. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin began 
the campaign as a Bell organ but was well within the Lincoln camp 
by November 6. Most editors regarded the Bell group as a mere 
distraction, more or less, supported by people without convictions. 
Bell himself was pictured as a man of litttle resolution, without a 
program of action, lacking the necessary qualifications to cope 
with the unusual situation. Some editors, as Barr, McMichael, 
Swain and Abell of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Hannum 
of the Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union considered Bell the catspaw 
of interests trying to incite antagonisms between North and South. 
They believed that the crisis had not been nearly so serious until 
the voting public was disturbed by such cries as “Save the Union,” 
emanating from Bell supporters. Too, they pointed out, the South- 
ern interests back of the movement were hoping that the Constitu- 
tional Union party would divide the northern vote which might 
have gone to Lincoln. Personally, Bell was presented as an honest 
character ; McMichael on October 2 wrote a platitudinous editorial 


* George Fort Milton, Eve of Conflict, p. 494. 
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about the Presidential candidate, concluding with a wish that he 
would get back into the Senate. 

So the battle of words raged on. The heat of the contest of 
1860 left few newspapers aloof and unmoved. That words and 
votes were impotent before the force of the issues was fully appar- 
ent to many, half-apparent to all. Of those who saw, some wished 
to avoid the inevitable conflict; others welcomed it. In no other 
campaign in American history has such a cloud of war hung over 
the very homes of the voters. Pennsylvania interests had to be 
respected, yet the price of such respect was enough to cause even 
a radical voter to hesitate. It is, perhaps, in the newspapers of the 
day, guiding and reflecting public opinion of all shades, that we 
can most clearly trace the mixed feelings that came with such a 
realization. 











THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND THE FOUNDERS OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT ' 


By Epwin G, CoNKLIN 
The American Philosophical Society 


T is not my function on this occasion to recall the conditions 
which led up to the assembling of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion nor to recount the events which took place in Independence 
Hall one hundred and fifty years ago. Those conditions and events 
have been presented by others and I shall confine my remarks to 
a brief account of the history of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety and its association with the founders of our government. 

While the Constitutional Convention was meeting in this hall, 
then known as the State House, the building of the American 
Philosophical Society was being erected where it now stands on the 
east side of State House Square. It was begun in 1785 or 1786, 
but not finished until 1789, and next to Independence Hall it is the 
oldest building on Independence Square. The County Building, 
afterwards called Congress Hall, which stands on the northwest 
corner of the square and was occupied by Congress from 1790 to 
1800, was not begun until 1787, while the old City Hall on the 
northeast corner was not started until 1790 and was occupied by 
the Supreme Court from 1791 until the seat of government was 
transferred to Washington in 1800. 

But the American Philosophical Society is much older than 
its building, or even than Independence Hall. It is an outgrowth 
of the Junto organized by Benjamin Franklin in 1727 when he 
was but twenty-one years old. This organization, or possibly an- 
other with the same name and purpose continued until 1766, when 
its name was changed to “The American Society for Promoting 
and Propagating Useful Knowledge, Held at Philadelphia.” 
Franklin was chosen its president. 


* Address before the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America in Independence Hall, May 25, 1937. 
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Twenty-three years earlier, namely in 1743, Franklin had pro- 
posed the organization of a national society for the promotion of 
useful knowledge among the British plantations in America. His 
proposal was “that one society should be formed of virtuost or in- 
genious men, residing in the several colonies, to be established in 
the City of Philadelphia, as the most central place, and to be called 
The American Philosophical Society.” This society was duly organ- 
ized, with Thomas Hopkinson as president, Benjamin Franklin, 
secretary, and with resident and corresponding members drawn 
from the various arts and sciences, but no records of the meetings 
have been preserved and apparently it ceased to function after a 
few years. However, when the Junto became the American So- 
ciety in 1766, its members being drawn largely from the popular 
party, the American Philosophical Society was revived, its mem- 
bers belonging in large part to the proprietary or aristocratic party. 
Governor Andrew Hamilton was its president and meetings were 
frequently held in the State House. These two societies were for 
a short time rivals, althougk both had been fathered by Franklin 
and both had similar purposes. In 1769 they were united into a 
single society which has ever since borne the name “The American 
Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge.” 

At the first election of officers after the union of the two societies 
Franklin and Governor Hamilton were nominated for the presi- 
dency and the election was hotly contested, but Franklin was elect- 
ed much to the mortification of the governor, who, when asked to 
become patron of the society, replied, “I never shall be Patron of 
a Society that has for its President such a as Franklin.” 
Governor Hamilton’s successor, Richard Penn, showed better man- 
ners in accepting the position of patron and in attending a meeting 
of the society in 1773, but as long as the proprietary government 
lasted the society did not again meet in the State House, nor did 
it obtain a charter until 1780. 

In spite of the fact that Franklin was in Europe on public 
business in 1769 and for many years after, he continued to be 
elected president each year until his death in 1790. During all this 
time he maintained a lively interest in the society, frequently send- 
ing books, apparatus and communications to its meetings. In 1785, 
when by Act of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth a lot 
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of ground on the east side of State House Square was granted to 
the society as a site for its future home, Franklin was the chief 
contributor to the cost of the building. While the building was 
being erected between 1786 and 1789 the society frequently met 
at Franklin’s home, owing to his infirmities, and although the 
building was finished and occupied several months before his death 
it is not certain that he was present at any of these meetings. 

Throughout most of the history of the society its income was 
derived in large part from contributions, membership fees and the 
rental of the basement and first floor rooms of its building. Its 
first tenants were the University of the State of Pennsylvania, 
Peale’s Museum and the College of Physicians. Later the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Philadelphia occupied a portion of the building 
and still later banking and insurance firms were tenants. But from 
the first the south rooms on the second floor were the members’ 
rooms where for nearly one hundred and fifty years the meetings 
of the society were held; other rooms were used as the library 
and, when these were outgrown, a third story was put on the 
building in 1890 and the entire building was strengthened and ren- 
dered more nearly fireproof. In 1931 the munificent bequest of 
Dr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., enabled the society for the first time 
to take possession of its entire building and to house temporarily 
its very valuable library and manuscripts in the Drexel Building on 
Fifth Street opposite the building of the society. 

No Colonial Dames were members of this oldest learned and 
scientific society of America, but there were many Colonial Sires 
of distinction. It is impossible here to call this roll of honor of 
the premier blue ribbon society of America, but it includes most 
of the leaders in the foundation of our government and in the 
promotion of science, art and education in America, as well as many 
of the most distinguished men of other lands. Fifteen members 
of the American Philosophical Society were Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, eighteen were members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention which met here one hundred and fifty years 
ago. Of the fifty-five delegates who attended that Convention only 
thirty-nine signed the Constitution as it was finally drafted and of 
this number fifteen were members of the American Philosophical 
Society. Thirteen Presidents of the United States have been 
members of the society, among these Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
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son and Madison. Jefferson was for eighteen years president of 
the society and he took a very active part in its scientific work. It 
was through his initiative while he was President of the United 
‘ States, as well as of the Philosophical Society, that the French 
botanist, André Michaux, was sent out to explore the interior of 
this continent. He was an active member of the society and his son, 
Francois André Michaux, also a member, bequeathed to the society 
the Michaux Fund for the extension and progress of agriculture, 
and more especially sylviculture, in the United States. It was 
also under Jefferson’s orders and with the codperation of the 
Philosophical Society that the Lewis and Clark Expedition was 
sent out to explore the country between the Mississippi and Cali- 
fornia. The society took a very active part in promoting and organ- 
izing this expedition and ultimately in publishing its results. The 
original manuscript journals of this famous exploration were de- 
posited by request of Jefferson in the keeping of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Another notable work under the auspices of the society was the 
observation of the transit of the planet Venus across the disk of 
the sun on June 3, 1769. The telescopes and clock which were used 
on that occasion are now in the members’ room on the second 
floor of the Hall. A platform was erected in State House Square 
for this observation and it was from this platform that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was first read to the public on July 8, 
1776. Other samples of useful knowledge which were promoted 
by the society before 1800 were the surveys for the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal and of the Susquehanna River, the promotion 
of the culture of silk worms and the production of silk, the propa- 
gation of Chinese vetches and soy-beans, the culture of vines and 
the making of wine from American grapes, the culture of currants 
and hemp and chestnut trees, methods of preventing the damage 
to wheat by the Hessian fly, methods of curing the bite of the 
rattlesnake, the first machine for mowing with a horse, and the 
first steamboat, invented by John Fitch in 1785, which scheduled 
regular trips on the Delaware at least twenty years before Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont navigated the Hudson. 

In the society’s “cabinet” are some of Franklin’s and Ritten- 
house’s electrical apparatus, models of Franklin’s stoves, a model 
of Fitch’s steamboat, the telescopes and clock used in observing the 
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transit of Venus and of Mercury, also William Penn’s theodolite 
with which the city of Philadelphia was laid out. In addition 
there are many memorabilia of Franklin, his old library chair, 
walking stick, medals, diplomas, etc. Also the armchair in which 
Jefferson is said to have written the Declaration of Independence, 
together with a copy of that famous document in Jefferson’s hand- 
writing. 

The society’s archives are especially rich in letters, manuscripts 
and documents which concern the beginnings of our government as 
well as earlier colonial history. Here is the original Charter of 
Privileges granted by William Penn to the colonists in 1701; his 
commitment to the Council of all his powers as Proprietor with 
certain reservations during his first return to England in 1684. 
Here is a manuscript volume of the laws of Pennsylvania prior 
to 1700, the original manuscript Minutes of the Provincial Council 
from 1693 to 1716; the Minutes of the Commission to determine 
the boundary line between Maryland and Pennsylvania, the Mason 
and Dixon line of 1760-1768; a set of the treaties with the In- 
dians, also several Indian vocabularies prepared by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and others. 

The society’s archives contain many original letters and docu- 
ments of the period leading up to the Revolution and during the 
War for Independence ; the resolutions of the merchants of Phila- 
delphia and of Boston regarding non-importation in protest to the 
Stamp Act of Parliament; General George Wheedon’s Valley 
Forge Orderly Book; letters to and from Richard Henry Lee; the 
General Greene papers during 1778-1780 while he was Quarter- 
master General of the Continental Army; letters of Washington, 
Jefferson and other founders of the nation; finally, the largest 
collection in existence of the letters to and from Benjamin Frank- 
lin and of his writings and publications. 

The society’s collection of portraits and busts is especially valu- 
able. The portrait of Washington by Gilbert Stuart is notable 
since it was painted by request of the society and was approved by 
a committee appointed for the purpose. The portrait of Jefferson 
by Sully is one of the best in existence. Portraits of Franklin and 
Rittenhouse by Charles Wilson Peale are much admired and often 
copied. In addition to these there are fifty-five portraits of other 
worthies whose lives and works have enriched American science 
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and learning. Among the collection of busts, those of Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Condorcet, Turgot, Lafayette, Alexander 
Hamilton, Nicholas Biddle, Nathaniel Bowditch and Baron Cuvier 
are especially worthy of notice. 

The society is not merely a relic and museum of antiquity, but a 
living, active organization “for the promotion of useful knowl- 
edge.” Its meetings of scholars from all parts of the country and 
from foreign lands are among the most important events in the 
learned world today as they were one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Its publications have been issued since 1769 in more than thirty 
volumes of Transactions, seventy-eight volumes of Proceedings, 
and eight volumes of a new series known as Memoirs. Its library 
is especially rich in volumes on Americana, archaeology, botany and 
forestry, the history of science, and publications of learned so- 
cieties. Best of all, since receiving the Penrose bequest in 1931, 
the society has been able to engage in an extensive program of 
research work through the award of grants to investigators in 
many fields of science and the humanities. Since July, 1933, it 
has awarded one hundred and seventy grants of a total value of 
more than $200,000 for the promotion of knowledge in some 
twenty subjects ranging alphabetically from archaeology to zoology, 
chronologically from ancient paleontology to modern political sys- 
tems, geographically from Philadelphia to India, and cosmologi- 
cally from stardust and cosmic rays to protoplasm and evolution. 
Thus is the oldest learned society in America justifying its original 
purpose, “the promotion of useful knowledge.” 








PRANKS AND PUNISHMENT IN AN OLD 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


By Ricuarp D. ALTICK 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


HEN the “Old Main” building at Mercersburg Academy 
burned in 1927, many valuable records relating to the history 
of old Marshall College, of which the present famous academy is 
the lineal descendant, were destroyed. Fortunately, however, many 
other documents relating to Marshall College had previously been 
transferred to the library of Franklin and Marshall College in 
Lancaster, where they form an unusually rich mine of material 
for the student both of Pennsylvania educational history and of 
the social life and manners of the fourth and fifth decades of 
the last century. Among them is the original minute-book of the 
Marshall College faculty, a relic of a by-gone day in higher 
education which deserves the attention of students of history. 
Marshall College had a distinguished career, though straitened 
circumstances ended its independent existence after only seventeen 
years ; and its mainstays, Frederick Augustus Rauch, Traill Green, 
Philip Schaff, and Samuel W. Budd, were as brilliant scholars as 
the country held in the 1840’s. Mirrored in the record of their 
proceedings as a college faculty, however, the lofty thinkers of 
Mercersburg lose some of their solemnity as we watch them grap- 
pling ineffectually with the bugaboo of student discipline. We are 
afforded entertaining glimpses not only of the exasperations of 
the unworldly men who founded that stout-hearted educational 
experiment in the Blue Mountains but also of the uninhibited 
youths of many of Pennsylvania’s leading citizens; for such men 
as Thomas A. Hendricks, Vice-President of the United States; 
Senator John Scott; Governor John F. Hartranft; Congressmen 
John Cessna and J. W. Killinger ; and presidents of the Reformed 
Theological Seminary, Franklin and Marshall College, and Ursinus 
College were “old Marshall boys.” And more than that, the suc- 
cessive secretaries of the faculty wrote in these pages, though 
unwittingly, a highly informative commentary on the incidents and 
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conditions of small-college life a century ago, whose value ex- 
tends far beyond the confines of the history of one institution. 

From the faculty minute-book I have selected material relating 
only to the escapades of the unruly students. There are other 
things dealt with in these pages, of course; but no topic recurs 
more frequently than that of student discipline. Although the first 
president of Marshall College, Dr. Rauch, was the author of one of 
the first American textbooks on psychology, he and his colleagues 
faced the perplexities of discipline in complete ignorance of the 
modern science of behavior. And since they had spent their lives 
buried in books, they also lacked the next best thing: first-hand ex- 
perience with human nature. They were churchmen rather than 
educators, and their deep piousness furnished them with a clumsy 
defense indeed against the high spirited deviltry of their students. 
Rauch and his early colleague Budd both died at the age of thirty- 
five, from over-work aggravated, as we may surmise, by disciplinary 
worries ; while, on the other hand, a later Marshall College pro- 
fessor, who had been an infidel in his youth, and “had sometime 
stood up and prated the most advanced infidel views in Tammany 
Hall, New York,” then had been converted to Roman Catholicism, 
and finally sought peace in the bosom of the German Reformed 
Church, was apparently too busy meditating terrible polemics 
against Papism to bother about student misdemeanors. 

The boys were never at a loss for things to do. The ramshackle 
building that housed the preparatory department during its first 
years burned one night. It was never decided whether the build- 
ing had been set afire for the purpose of cooking chickens stolen by 
hungry “preps” from local roosts, or whether a group of students 
were gambling late at night and when their candles went out re- 
sorted to the simple expedient of lighting a corner of the building 
to provide illumination for the continuation of their game. 

Other offenses included throwing a pail of water down the stairs 
of the college building; firing a pistol in the college edifice (the 
suspect in this case was discharged with an admonition, there being 
no admissible evidence against him except that he was found hiding 
in the room from which the noise came) ; and disturbing the meet- 
ing of one of the literary societies by throwing a piece of wood 
down the steps. The culprits involved in this last affair almost 
got off, but someone on the faculty, more alert than usual, detected 
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a flaw in their glib alibi and they were fined jointly a dollar. One 
of them had even worse luck not long afterward, when he was 
suspended indefinitely for blowing a horn during study hours. 

One of the students complained to the faculty of “rude be- 
havior on the part of several students, while he was gallanting a 
company of ladies through the building last Saturday. The young 
gentlemen charged with the offense were brought up and admon- 
ished.” Others were charged with abandoning classes in order to 
go to the circus. Another committed the serious offense of posting 
up, apparently for public ridicule, a note left in his room by one 
of the instructors. Several more staged a fake duel which the 
faculty insisted upon taking seriously. 

Then, as now, one of the chief sources of worry to the faculty 
was old John Barleycorn. Liquor evidently had strong attractions 
in that sleepy mountain hamlet, even for boys the majority of 
whom were preparing for the ministry. On one occasion the fac- 
ulty made strong representations to one of the town’s leading 
citizens, who was selling liquor to college boys whenever they 
called for it. In 1850 several students “were reported to the Fac- 
ulty as having been assembled on Friday night last, after nine 
o’clock (study hours) in Mr. Champney’s room, having a bucket 
full of egg-nog of which they were partaking.” The host, who 
was later to become an eminent jurist, and another member of 
the party were suspended from the institution. A few months 
previous to this “Messrs. Hall and Shoemaker, having been present 
with a riotous party who showed off their orgies around the board- 
ing house of Mrs. Hassler last night, and Mr. Wolf for having 
gone into the tavern and taken his glass of wine,” were deprived 
of their degrees. However (and this is typical of the forgiveness 
of the faculty) five days later they expressed penitence before the 
professors and were awarded their diplomas. 

During the recess of Christmas, 1852, one of the students re- 
ceived a Christmas box from a friend at a distance—‘‘a box con- 
taining sundry articles and among the rest a bottle of wine. His 
friends called in and some of them (not, however, himself) had 
drunk to intoxication.” He who became most offensively tipsy was 
publicly rebuked and censured. The other wine bibbers were “sol- 
emnly warned and cautioned by the president.” 
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The faculty made their task all the harder by the complicated 
system of punishment they used—a system as intricate and arbi- 
trary as the modern machinery of college credits. “Censures,” 
“admonitions,” “public rebukes,” and other penalties were included 
in a carefully and subtly graded scale which, theoretically at least, 
provided punishment in exact proportion to the seriousness of the 
offense. Thus in the case of the participants in “the fray which 
took place last Saturday night, after ten o’clock, between some of 
the students of the college and some of the Mechanics of the 
town,” the following punishments were meted out, not, as we 
suspect, without a great deal of solemn deliberation: 

Messrs. Gray and Dubbs, “tho’ not engaged in the fray, [were] 
both slightly censured for being on the street as spectators in study 
hours. . . . In the case of Mr. Dubbs too the Faculty thought it 
wrong in him that earlier in the evening, he had taken the least 
notice whatever of an insult, the blowing of tobacco smoke on his 
face, as he passed him in the street, by a low fellow of the town; 
the notice in all such cases being more gratifying to such low fel- 
lows than an overlooking of them altogether. 

“Mr. Patterson having been more intimately connected with the 
fray, though without striking, it was resolved that his censure in 
proportion be more severe. 

“Mr. George King on account of his having been even more 
intimately engaged in the affray, even to fighting, . . . was indefi- 
nitely suspended. 

“Mr. Shell, though not more deeply engaged in the affair than 
some of the others, on account of his general conduct was re- 
quested and commanded to leave the institution.” 

In leafing through the minutes of this faculty of theologians 
turned inquisitors one is impressed, too, by the hopelessness of 
their quest for information tending to establish the guilt of the 
accused. We read that on January 31, 1839 “Mr. Wolf was ques- 
tioned as to powder known to be in his room, but no information 
of consequence was obtained.” As there is no further mention 
of Mr. Wolf’s quaint whim of turning his room into a miniature 
arsenal, evidently the faculty gave up in despair. They leaned over 
backwards in their desire to administer absolute justice. In 1839 
five students were accused of throwing crockery down the chim- 
ney from the cupola of the building, thereby disrupting classes. 
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Though to a skeptical modern observer the evidence against them 
seems complete in every detail, despite their protestations of inno- 
cence, the secretary of the faculty reported, “There... appeared 
a possibility that the young men might not be attempting to de- 
ceive the faculty and it was therefore finally resolved that no 
punishment could be inflicted upon them excepting a general re- 
proof for being absent from their rooms in study hours and being 
in the cupola without permission. And on general grounds it was 
also resolved that the five young men should be at the expense of 
replacing the door” which the tutor had been obliged to break 
down in order to get to the embattled culprits in the cupola. “And,” 
finished the secretary, “the case was dismissed.” 

It was not the last time, however, that the faculty was to see 
one of the miscreants, an interesting lad named Peter Stout. 
Peter’s police-record in Marshall College runs substantially like 
this : 

1. Threw crockery down the chimney, as mentioned above. 
Dismissed. 

2. Nine months later: broke windows in the building. Faculty 
took no action. 

3. Two days later: intoxicated. Ordered to be confined for a 
week without dinner and deprived of pocket money for all the rest 
of the session. 

4. Three weeks later: went to Greencastle and got royally 
drunk. After considerable sober discussion, “it was agreed by the 
Faculty that a boy of his age upon whom moral restraints were 
so little binding would probably soon be ruined if allowed to 
continue in the course he had been pursuing for some time past. 
And it was therefore resolved to request his parents to remove 
him without delay.” Unfortunately history does not record 
whether the grim prediction of the harassed faculty was fulfilled 
and whether Peter Stout ended his career on the gallows. 

Whatever their professional views on the subject of human 
depravity, the members of the faculty seemed never to question 
the credibility of their witnesses. The boys told the most bare- 
faced lies and were implicitly believed. There was a cause célébre 
in 1839 when the bed-cords of the roll-keeper were mysteriously 
cut. “After much conversation as to the frequency of disorders 
lately it was thought the Faculty should not suffer these instances 
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to pass without some notice,” and accordingly the two alleged ring- 
leaders in the disorder were rusticated for three weeks. But two 
days later the sentence was revoked—on the basis of the testimony 
of the student whose name appears most frequently of all on this 
academic police-blotter, who had been in a serious fist-fight, as 
well as a duel, whose room had been the center of recurrent dis- 
orders, and who (there can be no doubt on the point, the evidence 
is so clear) was a confirmed liar! 

Only once in a long while did the faculty show glimmers of 
understanding student nature; but on one occasion they produced 
a classic dictum to which twentieth-century teachers will utter a 
hearty amen. In refusing to grant the students a recess of one 
or two weeks around Christmas and New Year’s, they expressed 
themselves as being “well aware that the minds of students are 
relaxed not only during the days of a recess, which would be well 
enough, but also a week preceding from anticipation, and that they 
continue relaxed at least a week afterwards from remembrance.” 

But in the great majority of instances these dreamy educators’ 
naiveté and credulity were amazing. They were solicitous above 
all, of course, for the students’ spiritual welfare. Hence it was 
that certain cynics among the students looked with suspicion upon 
the sudden and very loud conversion of one of their number, 
“probably the most depraved in the institution,” who had attended 
a revival meeting in town and got religion. “Prayer meetings were 
held for his benefit; other students, some of his companions, be- 
came affected; the mourner’s bench was called into requisition” ; 
the whole college circle seemed to share this sinner’s repentance. 
But he soon returned to his erring ways, and “in the end it was 
gravely suspected that his pretended seriousness was all a ruse 
to escape the discipline of the Faculty, which he had good reason 
to believe was impending over him at the time.” 

Of all the diverting episodes of middle nineteenth-century col- 
lege life which are shadowed in the faculty minutes of Marshall 
College, episodes which included the persecution of a luckless 
abolitionist who had wandered into Mercersburg, which lay too 
close to the Mason-Dixon Line for comfort, few tease the imagi- 
nation more than that which is recorded in these two brief entries, 
both dated January 11, 1848: “It was resolved . . . that Mr. 
Schnebly of the Preparatory, for gambling on the sabbath with a 
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negro barber, and for leaving the Institution without permission be 
indefinitely suspended.” And, “Messrs. Miller and Messimer 
... were found ... to have been implicated, at least in some degree, 
with Mr. George King, a suspended student, in the assault and 
battery on the colored barber, above mentioned, after the departure 
of Mr. Schnebly.” One would give much to know the exact 
nature of the unfortunate barber’s offense—whether he was too 
sharp for the novices, or whether he turned informer after he was 
worsted. And was it a quiet session of poker (as befitted the 
academic gown) or a slightly more vulgar crap-game? 

And then there was the affair of the “cracked” Hungarian. In 
1847, “A petition was presented, signed by nearly all the students, 
praying for the removal from ‘The Building’ of Mr. Broatsic, a 
Hungarian of considerable learning but cracked intellect, who in- 
truded himself about a year ago into the building, and latterly has 
been occupying one of the recitation rooms, as his sleeping apart- 
ment—whom they consider as a dangerous person, and a perfect 
nuisance. On motion of Prof. Baird it was resolved that Mr. 
Broatsic be required to leave the building forthwith.” 

Thus are recounted the trials and tribulations of a college fac- 
ulty who trod with God, but were often at a loss when it came 
to dealing with students. The story of their perpetual, invariably 
losing battle with their pupils is as pathetic as it is amusing; and 
as for the students themselves, we may, I think, safely conclude 
that between negro barbers and “cracked” Hungarians, life at old 
Marshall College was seldom very dull. 












NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. StTEvENs 


Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Plans for the October meeting in Lancaster are nearing com- 
pletion, and the program promises some events of unusual interest. 
The meetings will be held on October 15 and 16 in connection with 
the Franklin and Marshall College one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration. 

The Hotel Brunswick at Lancaster will be central headquarters 
for registration, which will take place Friday, October 15th. The 
noon luncheon will be followed by a general session with papers 
by Victor L. Johnson of Muhlenburg College, Amos A. Ettinger 
of Lehigh University and M. E. Illick, principal of the Hellertown 
public schools. 

The dinner meeting Friday evening has been arranged with 
especial reference to the public school teachers. Arthur P. Mylin, 
superintendent of Lancaster schools will preside. The principal 
address will be by J. Bennett Nolan of Reading on the subject, 
“Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland.” Those familiar 
with the writings and addresses of Mr. Nolan will look forward 
to this with anticipation. Following the dinner, members of the 
Association are invited guests of the college at a special perform- 
ance by the Green Room Club in the Little Theatre of a play based 
upon incidents in the life of Franklin while in France. 

Saturday will be crowded with worth-while features. A general 
session in the new Liberal Arts Building of the college will pre- 
sent papers by Dr. R. Wallace Brewster, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Dr. E. Douglas Branch of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
Dr. Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College. After 
the session Dr. Roy F. Nichols will deliver a dedicatory address 
for the new structure. 

As is the usual custom, the afternoon following the luncheon 
will be devoted to a field trip, visiting “Wheatland” and Ephrata 
Cloisters, recently taken over as a state shrine. The richness in 
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interest of both these spots should make these tours an interesting 
and instructive feature of the Association meeting. 

Those able to come to Lancaster Thursday, October 14th will 
be able to hear Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union College, 
who will deliver an afternoon address as part of the anniversary 
ceremonies. Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, of New York 
University, will speak on Friday in connection with the college 
ceremonies. An unusually large number of visitors to Lancaster 
is expected as a result of the two events and the committee recom- 
mends that those who plan to attend the meeting of the Associa- 
tion should make hotel or other reservations as soon as it is pos- 
sible in order to determine attendance. 

Final details of the program will be worked out, which will be 
mailed to members considerably in advance of the meeting itself. 
The nature of it, however, will be as outlined above and all mem- 
bers of the Association will agree that it presents a most attractive 
prospect for the autumn. Lancaster is well situated and remains 
the attractive city which won the attention of early European visi- 
tors to America. In view of the expanding historical interest 
within Pennsylvania, it is hoped a large attendance will make this 
a landmark in the history of the Association. To the committee 
in charge consisting of H. M. J. Klein, Frederic S. Klein, F. F. 
Holbrook, and Amos A. Ettinger, the Association owes already a 
debt of gratitude for the celerity with which their plans have 
developed. A splendid meeting is promised. 

From the worthy secretary of the Association, Dr. J. Paul 
Selsam, comes encouraging figures as to Association membership. 
The total membership at present is four hundred and thirteen. Of 
these forty-one are institutional, one life, three sustaining and 
three hundred and sixty-eight annual. Three subscribers to the 
magazine are additional. Fifty-two of these members have been 
added as a result of the membership campaign recently under- 
taken. The present enrollment is the largest in the history of the 
organization. 

The membership campaign under direction of Dr. Asa E. 
Martin has passed through the organization stage and is beginning 
to produce results. It is expected confidently, however, that the 
results to date are not indicative of what is to be expected. The 
spring months were taken up with the organization of the drive 
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and the summer months are not the best in which to contact many 
groups, especially the public school teachers. During the coming 
months, therefore, further additions to membership should be 
forthcoming. Experience thus far, has shown the importance of 
personal contact work. Many members are prone to send in lists 
of names of individuals to be circularized by the chairman of the 
committee. This is commendable, but it is much more important 
for individuals to contact others directly and personally. Where 
direct work is impossible, frequently a personal letter will serve 
to establish a contact which cannot be secured through a com- 
munication from a stranger. It is also suggested that when names 
are secured by means of filling out the membership application 
blank, the collection and forwarding of the two dollar fee should 
be undertaken. Time and postage are wasted otherwise in billing 
the individual, and not infrequently the membership does not 
materialize. 

Dr. Martin has accomplished commendable results in securing 
the outlines of an organization to carry forward the membership 
drive. Every person suggested by friends of the Association as 
a likely member has received a letter. It would be helpful if 
those suggesting the names would follow up with the personal 
contact or letter suggested above. It is hoped that further names 
will be suggested. Those in the Lancaster area might well make 
the annual meeting there a basis for an active canvass to interest 
local historians in the Association. Several public school teachers 
of history have been secured through solicitation at the summer 
sessions. Fifteen were secured at Pennsylvania State alone. The 
majority of our public school teachers are interested in profes- 
sional associations and appreciate their value. They provide a 
fruitful source for members. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Due to a combination of circumstances the assistant editor is 
compelled to acknowledge some inadequacy in the presentation of 
news in this department for this issue. The effort to secure early 
publication necessitated advance preparation of copy, and a NYA 
clipping project which surveyed the newspapers of the state came 
to an end in June making it difficult to collect suitable items deal- 
ing with the activities of the historical societies for the summer. 
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In general, the programs of the societies during the summer are 
limited to excursions and pilgrimages which for some reason do 
not attract the attention of local newspaper editors in all too 
many cases. 

The Titusville Historical Society of Titusville, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently sponsored a series of lectures on the early history of the oil 
industry of that important center. In developing the program, 
the society codperated with the local Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
The first lecture was presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Hequembourg 
April 21 on “Titusville, Village and Borough.” Dr. Paul Giddens 
of Allegheny College, authority on the early oil industry in north- 
western Pennsylvania, presented the remaining lectures on April 
27, May 5 and May 15. His subjects were “Titusville Becomes 
a City,” “Titusville, the Commercial Capital of the Oil Region,” 
and “Titusville’s Social and Religious Heritage.” This is a very 
significant type of program and deserving of attention upon the 
part of other historical groups. 

The Crawford County Historical Society at its annual meeting 
in June re-elected its officers and heard annual reports as to its 
activities. Miss Sara Miller, secretary and curator, reported an 
increased attendance at the rooms of the society and expanded 
collections with wider popular interest in local history. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider ways and means for marking 
significant historical sites in the county. Among the re-elected 
officers were Robert S. Bates, president, and Miss Sara Miller, 
secretary. 

An important noon day meeting of the Erie County Historical 
Society was held June 11th. Announcements were made as to 
the progress of the County Commissioners in aiding the society 
and the public in securing use of the Old Customs House as an 
historical center. The society also laid plans for conducting a 
suitable constitutional sesquicentennial observance and the recogni- 
tion of the 125th anniversary of the Battle of Lake Erie. Former 
Superintendent of Schools John C. Diehl is the energetic head 
of the Erie county group and is a firm believer in developing a 
community interest in local history. The society has met with con- 
siderable success not only in doing this but in broadening the field 
of its own activities during the past year. J. Elmer Reed of Erie 
is the secretary of the organization. 
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The Wyoming Valley Historical and Geneological Society spon- 
sored this spring an exhibit of the work of Petras Rimsa, famous 
Lithuanian sculptor. Previous exhibitions of Rimsa’s works hav- 
ing appeared in Chicago, Detroit, New York and Boston, the 
Wyoming Society is able to point with pride to one of the most 
distinctive exhibitions in its recent history. 

Pottsville’s historic old City Hall will become a center for the 
perpetuation of the history of the city and of Schuylkill County 
as a result of action by the city governing authorities. The 
structure was recently vacated by the city government and for 
some time other means of disposal for profit to the city were 
considered. Public spirited citizens, however, prevailed upon the 
city council to lease it for a nominal sum to the county historical 
society and a local band. The basement and first floor will be 
used by the society, providing a much needed depository for an 
accumulation of valuable records the property of the organiza- 
tion. Such evidences of an increasing tendency toward the co- 
6peration of governmental agencies with the historical societies 
are commendable and indicate an expanding historical conscious- 
ness. 

The Lebanon County Historical Society has re-elected Frank 
R. Moyer of Palmyra for the third time as its presiding officer. 
For the eighteenth time Charles D. Weirick has been returned to 
his post as secretary, and as librarian for the thirty-ninth time. 
Edward H. Miller was re-elected treasurer of the organization 
for the thirtieth time. This record emphasizes a point brought to 
mind with the accounts of annual meetings of the societies in every 
section of the state—that historical activity is being promoted as 
a result of the long continued service of a few devoted individuals. 
There is scarcely a society which does not have in a position of 
responsibility one or more persons who have given years of faith- 
ful adherence to the cause of local history. At the same time, 
this fact calls to attention the importance of attracting into mem- 
bership members of the younger gencration who will continue to 
advance the study of local history in the future. 

The Lebanon society has had a most successful year. Several 
new members have been elected and nearly three hundred dona- 
tions to the library and museum received from over sixty donors. 
These include many relics and paintings as well as valuable books 
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and pamphlets. The Joseph Karch collection of old books, his- 
tories, dictionaries and almanacs is especially significant. The 
Lebanon county historians are undertaking a develop a wider use 
of their facilities by the public and to interest the general public 
more widely in local history. 

Several other societies have held annual meetings within the 
past few months, but lack of full publicity as to elections and 
annual reports makes it impossible to record them other than in 
passing. The Clinton County Historical Society re-elected Dr. 
Puderpaugh of the Lock Haven schools as head at a recent meet- 
ing and listened to a paper by Miss Sarah Beck on the early his- 
tory of Beach Creek and Bald Eagle townships. The Pike County 
Historical Society elected its officers in May, but the brief item 
on the meeting does not include names. Dr. Frederic A. God- 
charles, sterling historian and archaeologist of the Muncy Valley, 
was returned for the twelfth time to the presidency of the North- 
umberland County Historical Society at the last annual meeting. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of the summer in western Penn- 
sylvania historical circles was the sixth annual historical tour 
sponsored by the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in 
codperation with the University of Pittsburgh Summer Session. 
Held Friday and Saturday, July 16 and 17, the tour extended 
from Pittsburgh to Somerset with a dinner and program at Union- 
town, a luncheon at Jumonville Inn, and final dinner at Somerset. 
The assemblage left Pittsburgh at noon, Friday, and followed the 
Monongahela River to Elizabeth, stopped at Perryopolis and 
Brownsville to inspect sites of historic interest and arrived at 
Uniontown for the dinner program at six o’clock. The program 
featured an address on “James Finley of Fayette County, Inventor 
of the First Suspension Bridge,” by Evelyn Abraham, research 
editor of the Federal Historical Records Survey of Pennsylvania, 
and “Secession Sentiment in Southwestern Pennsylvania,” by 
Edgar B. Cale, University of Pennsylvania. New Geneva and the 
home of Albert Gallatin, Dunbar’s Camp and Jumonville’s Battle- 
ground were visited prior to the Saturday luncheon stop. Follow- 
ing the luncheon at Jumonville Inn, the Honorable J. Buell Snyder, 
Pennsylvania Representative from the 24th District, discussed 
“Federal Preservation of Historic and Scenic Sites.” By way of 
the National Pike, the party then visited Fort Necessity, camp 
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sites of Braddock’s army, old taverns, bridges and toll houses 
reminiscent of turnpike days. The dinner at Ferner Hotel in 
Somerset featured two addresses. Fred D. Berkebile of the 
‘Somerset Archaeological and Historical Society discussed “Our 
Native Indians,” while Alvin G. Faust of the Allderdice High 
School spoke on “Some Aspects of Social History in Somerset 
County.” 

At the risk of seeming repetitious, we cannot forbear once more 
to applaud this project of the society and university. It illus- 
trates a type of codperative activity in the relationship of the 
historical society, the university and the local teachers of history 
which is so outstanding as to be worthy of duplication in every 
major section of the state of Pennsylvania. It would be remark- 
ably beneficial to the historical interests of the commonwealth 
should key colleges or universities and local historical societies 
in other sections be prevailed upon to undertake similar ventures. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The many friends of Dr. Curtis Garrison, former State 
Archivist, will be pleased to learn that after spending the summer 
with the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress he will 
take up his duties in September as Research Director for the 
Rutherford B. Hayes Memorial Foundation with headquarters 
at Fremont, Chio. 

Dr. Albert Volwiler, familiar friend to many Pennsylvania 
historians and a student of Pennsylvania as well as American 
history, recently received a grant from the American Philosophical 
Society for the completion of his volume of Blaine-Harrison let- 
ters. Dr. Volwiler has been engaged busily during the summer 
in pushing forward this monumental task. 

Dr. Asa E. Martin of Pennsylvania State College spent the 
summer revising the material in his second volume of the His- 
tory of the United States and bringing it down to date. The 
volumes have been well received and are used in many of the 
leading universities and colleges of the nation. 

Dr. Woodring, head of the history department of Allegheny 
College, and Dr. Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College were mem- 
bers of the summer faculty of the Pennsylvania State College 
in the division of history. It is hoped that the practice of ex- 
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change professors among the universities and colleges of the 
state may be further developed. As a method of establishing 
a friendly relationship in forwarding mutual interests, it cannot 
be surpassed. 

The value of preserving what may seem at the time to be but 
ephemeral literature is illustrated by the present quest of V. Valta 
Parma, curator of the Rare Book Room of the Library of Con- 
gress, for first editions of the once commonly circulated books for 
boys of Harry Castlemon. The first and more valuable of the 
Castlemon books are those of the Gunboat Series dealing with 
the exploits of the hero “Frank” during the Civil War. The 
Go Ahead Series published in 1868 and the Rocky Mountain 
Series of 1871 are also valuable and rare. The volumes were the 
product of the pen of Charles Austin Fosdick who served on a 
gunboat as an officer during the Civil War. Anyone possessing 
copies of this once famous series of juvenile publications would 
do well to communicate with Mr. Parma, provided they are of 
early date. It is desired to complete a series illustrative of the 
reading tastes of children in the United States over a long period. 

Those of the older generation, and one does not have to have 
too many years to qualify, who read, sometimes somewhat guiltily 
because their use by youngsters was frowned upon by orthodox 
fathers and mothers a few decades ago, the fascinating adven- 
tures of “Nick Carter” will be interested to learn that this gentle- 
man and his adventures are now also the subject of search by 
collectors. Certain early editions of this series are valuable today. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Amandus Johnson and Dr. Johan Liljencrants, 
both of Philadelphia, as research assistants. These two outstand- 
ing Swedish-American scholars will be engaged in directing re- 
search into the history of the early Swedish settlement in Penn- 
sylvania. Books, pamphlets and articles dealing with the subject 
will be published by the Commission as a part of the 300th 
anniversary celebration to be observed in April, 1938. Those 
with a serious interest in scholarly Pennsylvania history will 
welcome this endeavor to produce publications worthy of national 
attention as well as forwarding knowledge of a neglected phase of 
Pennsylvania and national history. The Swedish colonial experi- 
ment has never received the attention it deserves and it is hoped 
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that the research and programs connected with the anniversary 
observance may remedy this neglect. 

It is important in this connection to note that Dr. C. Hale Sipe 
and Mr. Israel Stiefel of the Pennsylvania State Senate secured 
the unanimous adoption of a resolution dated May 3, 1937 direct- 
ing the Superintendent of Public Instruction to protest to leading 
publishers of public school text books in history utilized in Penn- 
sylvania against the failure to call attention to the significant 
Swedish experiment in colonial settlement and administration of 
the seventeenth century in Pennsylvania. The resolution quite 
correctly declared that the “boys and girls of Pennsylvania are 
taught the beginnings in Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and 
others of the thirteen original states to almost the entire exclusion 
of the beginnings in this Commonwealth. .. .” 

Among the significant contributions of the Swedes to the 
development of European colonial policy in America deserving 
of recognition not only in Pennsylvania schools but in those of 
the nation, were the development of a just Indian policy, the 
prohibition of slavery and the establishment of the fundamental 
principle of religious toleration. It is interesting to note that 
despite these facts one of the most widely utilized public school 
history text in Pennsylvania, and in the United States, namely 
A History of Our Country by Dr. David S. Muzzey (Ginn and 
Company), makes no mention of New Sweden except to speak 
of its seizure by the Dutch and leaves one with the impression 
that William Penn was the pioneer founder of Pennsylvania. In 
view of this fact, one is inclined to grant that the Sipe resolution 
was fully justified. 

Friday and Saturday, July 30 and 31, witnessed the second 
Pennsylvania Folk Festival in Memorial Stadium at Lewisburg. 
In the language of the moving picture advertisers, the performance 
this year was more “stupendous” than last. Over five hundred 
participants featured the presentation of the folklore of Penn- 
sylvania. Once more the event was deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify a broadcast of parts of the program over a national 
radio hook-up. An enjoyable feature this year was the pre- 
festival concert series provided by the Williamsport WPA 
orchestra prior to the two evening performances. 
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Friday evening was given over to folk expressions of the Penn- 
sylvania races, and the varied racial pattern of the commonwealth 
was well illustrated by the folk tunes of each group. Indian 
dances, Welsh folk songs in both Welsh and English, Ukrainian 
folk dances, a Pennsylvania-German schnitzin party, Stephen 
Foster songs by the Clearfield county colored chorus took up the 
first half of the evening. Then followed English folk songs by 
the Woman’s Municipal Chorus of Wyoming Valley, Scottish 
folk songs and dances by the Pittsburgh Highlanders, and con- 
cluding, a Scandinavian Mid-Summer Fest. 

Saturday afternoon was labelled “Nanticoke Day” and Nanti- 
coke Indian dances and ceremonials were interspersed with the 
state-wide fiddling, clog dancing, ballad singing, auctioneering and 
tall story contests. Welsh hymns by the Dr. Waters Glee Club of 
Nanticoke were also featured. A large delegation of citizenry 
headed by the Mayor of Nanticoke was present as guests of the 
festival management. 

Saturday evening was given over to occupational folk expres- 
sions of Pennsylvania and opened by a state-wide square dancing 
contest reminiscent of rural life. Pennsylvania street and farm 
cries, tunes of the canal boatmen and lumbermen were then forth- 
coming. “The Jolly Lumbermen,” Pennsylvania ballad of lum- 
bering days, was effectively rendered by the Jungletown Quartet 
of Canton, Bradford county. Sea chanteys of old Philadelphia 
were sung by a male chorus from Williamsport, while the Bern- 
ville Quartet from Berks county presented the famous Pennsyl- 
vania-German ballad, “The Farmer’s Wife.” Anthracite miners’ 
folklore consisting of stories, songs and ballads, jigs and dances 
took up a large portion of the evening. The Conestoga wagoners 
with their songs and ballads of turnpike days, fiddle tunes and 
whip-cracking concluded the festival with delegations from Lan- 
caster and York counties presenting the respective features. 

Both the organization and conduct of the Festival this year were 
superior to that of 1936. The Festival has become well enough 
established to become an annual event and should go far toward 
the preservation of the richly varied folklore of the common- 
wealth. One disappointing feature, however, was the feeble atten- 
tion accorded it in the Pennsylvania press, and especially the 
metropolitan press. Local papers publicized fairly adequately the 
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pre-festival contests and those in central Pennsylvania gave space 
to the Festival. The larger newspapers, however, in contrast 
with the public attention which might have centered on the event 
did little to give state-wide recognition. State pride should over- 
come this. The larger newspapers of Pennsylvania could do 
much to develop public interest in Pennsylvania history and its 
allied interests on a state-wide and nation-wide scale by a greater 
recognition accorded to such events as the Pennsylvania Folk 
Festival. An event deserving of national attention by radio is 
worthy of more consideration bv the press. 

The City Zoning Commission and the Philadelphia Society for 
the Preservation of Landmarks are codperating in a program to 
beautify, preserve and protect the historic buildings in the heart 
of present day Philadelphia. Neighboring buildings of less sig- 
nificance have been razed to provide room for trees and grass to 
properly set off those of greater historical interest. Zoning re- 
strictions have been developed to protect these structures against 
the possible invasion of factory or other undesirable buildings. 
According to the Philadelphia-Record, the inspiration for this 
movement goes back some twenty years to the work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Penrose Keith who removed five houses across from 
their home at 321 South Fourth Street to create a proper setting 
for their own historic “Physick House.” This dwelling was once 
the residence of Dr. Philip Sung Physick, often referred to as the 
“Father of American Surgery.” Mrs. Keith is the great-grand- 
daughter of the famed surgeon and doctor. 

“Shippen House” at Fourth and Locust, built in 1752 and 
famed as an early meeting place for the American Philosophical 
Society while the home of Dr. Caspar Wistar, has also been the 
subject of protective measures. Nearby, the oldest insurance 
company in America, The Philadelphia Contributionship, organ- 
ized by Franklin in 1752, has demolished surrounding locations 
to secure a better setting at 212 South Fourth Street. The Powel 
homestead at Third and Locust built in 1765 by Samuel Powel, 
last colonial mayor of the city, and visited by Washington, has 
been restored in a similar fashion. By these means Philadelphia 
is becoming rapidly a city of historic landmarks rivaled by few. 

One of the most interesting and valuable WPA projects to 
come to our attention recently is what might be termed the Graphic 
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Arts and Design project. Under supervision of the Philadelphia 
painter, Frances Lichten, the Index of American Design is in a 
process of preparation. This calls for the eventual production 
of a national publication tracing the history of design in America 
from earliest times to the present. Much of the valuable work 
of this project is being undertaken in Pennsylvania. For example, 
the dominant position of Pennsylvania in the colonial iron industry 
has made the study of the cast-iron designs produced by furnaces 
and moulders of the state for various purposes a matter of impor- 
tance. The history of the manufacture of textiles, and the de- 
velopment of print designs, of toys and toy machinery are among 
the forgotten arts and crafts knowledge of which is being revived 
and preserved as a result of the project. 

Both an Index of American Design and an Index of American 
Art are planned as a final objective of the work. A Graphic Arts 
Workshop in Philadelphia is engaged in the reproduction of the 
survivals of early American art and design by paintings, drawings 
or other permanent means which will preserve ofttimes forgotten 
or lost bits of early American craftsmanship or artistic endeavor. 
The importance of Philadelphia as an artistic and cultural capital 
during the colonial and post-Revolutionary period has made it a 
major center for the national project. The significance of the 
role of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in general in the origina- 
tion of a national culture undoubtedly will be accentuated by this 
important WPA endeavor. 

Both the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Philadelphia Record 

are to be congratulated upon their presentation of a daily column 

of comment and gossip as to the life of present day Philadelphia. 
How valuable a similar column dealing with the social habits, 
customs and life of any American city one hundred years ago 
would be regarded by a present day historian. A century hence, 
while perhaps dismissed by many at present as the froth of a 
popular columnist’s endeavors, a file of these comments and chat- 
ter might prove to be a valuable source for a view of the lighter 
side of life in the city of William Penn during the thirties of the 
twentieth century. Our historical consciousness must be broad- 
ened to include a realization of the fact that all that is valuable 
historically is not old, dusty and disintegrating. The living present 

| is the basis of the history of tomorrow. Attention to the preser- 
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vation of that which will shed light upon the meaning of that 
present when it becomes tomorrow’s history might well occupy a 
larger space in the consideration of our historical agencies than 
it ofttimes does. 

The Pennsylvania legislature at its last session approved a bill 
appropriating $15,000 for the purchase and $10,000 for main- 
tenance of the famed Cloisters of Ephrata. Thus the remaining 
ancient wooden buildings of this unique German settlement will 
be preserved as a permanent memorial to one of the most inter- 
esting ventures in the colonial history of Pennsylvania. Founded 
by the Reverend Conrad Beissel in 1732 on the banks of the 
Cocalico Creek, the original name of the settlement was Lager, 
meaning an encampment, but it was soon changed to Ephrata. 
An increasing band of followers gathered about the devoted 
German religious leader and musician until at its peak Ephrata 
numbered some three hundred persons. Withdrawn from the 
world, the disciples of Beissel lived a semi-monastic existence. 

In 1763, following the death of the founder, Peter Miller 
assumed leadership of the community. The severest dress, food 
and habits characterized the colony. Among the more notable 
developments of historical significance connected with the settle- 
ment are the founding of the first Sunday School in America, the 
establishment of the third printing press in Pennsylvania, services 
to the wounded of the Revolution following the Battle of Brandy- 
wine and a leadership in agriculture and various arts and crafts 
which distinguished the colony throughout the earlier years of 
its existence. 

The buildings at present surviving are but a feeble remnant of 
those which existed when the communal religious experiment was 
thriving. Then well-tilled fields, herds of carefully tended stock 
and numerous buildings were a tribute to the wealth created by 
rigorous work and frugal habits, and which was shared equally 
by all in a common ownership of all property. The settlement 
ceased to be of any significance shortly after the Civil War, and 
the properties decayed until historically minded persons began 
the movement for the preservation of the remains of this interest- 
ing experiment as a shrine for the commonwealth. 

In view of the recent controversy over the judiciary, it will 
interest many to read the article by Elizabeth K. Henderson in the 
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April issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy entitled, “The Attack on the Judiciary in Pennsylvania, 1800- 
10.” The paper shows clearly the nature of the conflict between 
Jeffersonian liberalism and the courts. The same issue contains 
a significant article by Willard O. Mishoff, “Business in Phila- 
delphia During the British Occupation.” The magazine has pub- 
lished three series of the formerly unpublished correspondence of 
John Adams and Richard Rush from 1811 to 1816 which sheds 
important light upon many phases of national history. 

The library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has been 
enriched by recently acquired important collections. Some five 
thousand pieces dealing with the social, economic and _ political 
development of Northumberland county and providing a valuable 
source for the history of the Pennsylvania “back country” from 
about 1793 to the Civil War were recently secured. The political 
correspondence of Henry C. Carey for 1855-59, 1860-61 has also 
come into the possession of the society. Mrs. Willoughy Webb 
donated over six hundred letters and documents of Nathaniel 
and William Shaler which deal with important aspects of Amer- 
ican diplomatic and commercial history from 1797 to 1833. 

The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine has featured 
recently several articles dealing with the Pennsylvania iron indus- 
try. The March issue presents “The Iron Industry in Clarion 
County,” by Theophilus L. Wilson, and Evelyn Abraham con- 
tributes “Isaac Meason, the First Ironmaster West of the Alle- 
ghenies.” The June number finds “The Charcoal Iron Furnace 
at Shadyside Station in Pittsburgh,” discussed by Marcellin C. 
Adams. 

Other important articles recently published have been “William 
Findley in Pennsylvania Politics,” by Callista Schramm in the 
March number along with “Success to the Railroad,” by Dr. E. 
Douglas Branch. Dr. Branch writes an intriguing account of the 
early struggle to connect Pittsburgh with the Ohio Valley and 
Philadelphia by rail. The Ohio and Pennsylvania and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads are treated fully. The June issue of the 
magazine of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania con- 
tains an account of “The First National Republican Convention,” 
dealing with the important February 1856 preliminary national 
Republican convention. Howard C. Douds contributes an inter- 
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esting article on “Merchants and Merchandising in Pittsburgh, 
1799-1800.” 

Articles of the type listed above appearing in important Penn- 
.sylvania historical journals go far toward demonstrating the im- 
portance of Pennsylvania in national history. They make, further- 
more, an important contribution to the development of such a 
knowledge of state history as will be of value in the writing and 
interpretation of our national history. 

Beginning with the next number of PenNsyLvania History 
(January, 1938), a new department will appear, which will be 
devoted to the interests of public school teachers. Professor 
LeRoy J. Koehler, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, will 
edit this new section of the magazine. 
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Friend Anthony Beneset. By George S. Brookes. (Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1937. Pp. ix, 516. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


By his Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Louis XIV most unintention- 
ally bestowed upon the British-American colonies priceless gifts of citizens 
exiled from France for conscience sake. Of this noble and notable category 
none served his adopted country and humanity itself with greater devotion 
or greater good than Anthony Benezet of Philadelphia, friend of the friend- 
less, anywhere, everywhere. Pennsylvania owes a special debt of gratitude 
to Mr. George S. Brookes for his comprehensive and comprehending biogra- 
phy of this gentle but unwearied crusader. 

As a Quaker, Benezet naturally detested war and effectively inveighed 
against it, but it was slavery which called forth his ablest polemics. Of 
all his contributions to the betterment of mankind none accomplished more 
than this stirring of the sluggish conscience of his time. Nor must his 
work in the field of education be ignored. He himself set a shining example 
of selfless and tireless devotion to the task of instructing those who other- 
wise would have lived and died in unrelieved ignorance. 

One of the most moving of his manifold activities for relieving the suffer- 
ings of the unfortunate and distressed was his persistent exertions for those 
Arcadians dumped uninvited at Pennsylvania’s door. Charity, both private 
and public, could not turn a deaf ear when Benezet called. 

Unquestionably the chapter which contains matters of greatest moment 
for history is that on the “Crusade Against Slavery.” In this work Bene- 
zet’s contributions were of outstanding importance in leadership, in in- 
fluencing and converting individuals, and in writing and publishing treatises 
against slavery and the slave trade. 

The author merits much praise for his painstaking and successful search 
for material concerning Benezet. The 265 pages of letters of which those 
written by Benezet occupy 204 pages, the rest being those to or about him, 
throw invaluable light on a great and noble character. 

The biographical portion which occupies somewhat less space than the 
letters is truly a labor of love. Yet to the reviewer there appear from time 
to time certain blemishes which mar the general excellence of the work. 
Claims, too sweeping for the evidence presented, occur. Materials are 
sometimes used without apparent justification. To describe the answer of 
the Venerable Society to Benezet concerning his letter to them regarding 
slavery as one of “crushing brevity” is anything but correct, as the letter 
itself shows. Furthermore the quotation from that letter greatly misrepre- 
sents the reply of the society. 
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Statements of much interest to the historian are sometimes made without 
reference. We are told that “Through the instrumentality of Anthony Bene- 
zet a group of kidnapped black people passing through Philadelphia on 
their way South secured their freedom.” There is no date nor further 
- information concerning this notable affair. 

Despite the imperfections of workmanship this biography is a valuable 
contribution to a man whom Pennsylvania should delight to honor. 

Temple University A. E. Morse. 


Hamilton Fish—The Inner History of the Grant Administration. By Allan 
Nevins. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1936. Pp. xxii, 932.) 


A Pulitzer prize biography is invariably of interest to historical students. 
This volume, last year’s winner, is of special interest to Pennsylvania read- 
ers because Pennsylvanians had no small part in the Grant administration. 

Hamilton Fish, before the appearance of the present volume, was one of 
the giant ghosts in our history. His name was associated with the Wash- 
ington Treaty and the Virginius affair, but the rdéle that he played in a 
disorganized and fluctuating political administration is a new story. Not 
only has the author set forth the sturdy and vigorous career and character 
of Hamilton Fish, but he has also revealed for the first time the interplay 
of influences and personalities about President Grant. 

Fish came from the New York aristocracy and grew up in the conserva- 
tive Federalist-Whig tradition. He really had two political careers sepa- 
rated by twelve years of retirement (1857-1869). A term in Congress, 
governor of New York, and six years as colleague of Seward in the Senate 
were finished before the Republican party rose to power. He supported 
the new party, but was not of the enthusiastic inner circle. 

The bitter struggle over reconstruction was painful to Fish, but he had 
no part in it. The election of Grant, he hoped, would bring peace and 
happier days for all. His appointment as Secretary of State, March 12, 
1869, was no less a surprise to him than to the public at large. 

Several major facts and conditions created difficulties for the new 
Secretary of State. A guileless President and his military associates believed 
that most of their impecunious relatives should represent the nation in 
remunerative positions. The government was dominated by egoistic Congres- 
sional leaders who wanted to dictate all policies and take the credit for 
every governmental act. The unsettled Civil War claims against Great 
Britain had become a menace to the peace of the two countries. Spanish- 
American relations were threatened by the agitations of insurrectionists and 
filibusterers. Throughout eight turbulent years, while twenty-eight other 
cabinet ministers came, and most of them went, Fish watched by the rudder 
of state. 

Despite the backstairs influences and the eavesdropping at Grant’s cabinet 
meetings, of which Fish became well aware, he stood by the President and 
on occasion, took severe measures to see that the President stood by him. 
Fish seemed to see in Grant those peculiar streaks and spots of purity and 
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of dross which produced remarkable manifestations of both strength and 
weakness. The President was open to many influences, and the Secretary 
did not always win his way. But the details of the struggles are at last set 
forth, and the responsibilities may be assigned. This long account records 
the seemingly invariable result that all which was sound and worthy in the 
Grant administration, the Secretary of State battled for, and its numerous 
blunders, he opposed. Such claim to virtue would hardly be acceptable, 
were not the evidence so conclusive. 

This work gives us President Grant as he has not appeared before. The 
Fish Diary and Papers show the President often reflecting the color of the 
dominating influences at the moment of decision. Once his mind was made 
up there was slight prospect of its being changed. No President has suf- 
fered more from unworthy impostors and flatterers, but even Fish could 
not shake his devotion to his army associates or to Mrs. Grant’s friends, 
though evidence of their unworthiness had accumulated into judicial charges. 

In reminding readers of the historical axiom that they must judge the 
acts of the Grant administration by the moral standards of that day, the 
author almost leaves the impression of attempting to mitigate official 
degradation. 

The picture of Hamilton Fish—keeping the peace with Great Britain and 
with Spain, attempting to preserve peace between the President and Sumner, 
allaying the strife within his party, excluding graft from the recommenda- 
tions to the committee on appropriations, rejecting unworthy favorites for 
appointments even against Presidential pressure, striving for a sound cur- 
rency, arguing for moderation in behalf of the carpet-baggered and military 
dominated South, attempting to save the public and the party the penalties 
of dishonesty and graft within the cabinet and within the President’s personal 
staff, and standing unsuspected and respected, and at the same time keeping 
the respect and devotion of a President whose advisers came and went in 
rapid succession—such a picture constitutes the major part of this book. 
In addition the author has given in neat touches the private life of an 
attractive character. 

Professor Nevins was able to make this significant contribution because 
of the wealth of new evidence revealed in the Fish Diary and Papers. His 
remarkable mastery of this period has enabled him to give the public the 
full import of their contents. 

University of Nebraska J. L. SEvrers. 


Dr. Bodo Otto and the Medical Background of the American Revolution. 
By James E. Gibson. (Springfield, Illinois, and Baltimore, Maryland: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1937. Pp. 345. $4.00.) 


Dr. Bodo Otto, who achieved distinction as a leader in the American 
medical profession during the late Colonial and Revolutionary periods, was 
born in Hanover, Germany, in 1711 and died in Reading, Pennsylvania, in 
1787. He received an excellent medical education in various schools of 
his native land and settled in Luneburg where he was acceptcd as a member 
of the “College of Surgeons.” He emigrated to America in 1755 and 
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opened an office in Philadelphia in that year. In 1760 he moved to New 
Jersey where he developed an extensive practice in Gloucester, Salem, and 
Cumberland counties. In 1766 he returned to Philadelphia and resumed 
practice. In 1773, however, he removed to Reading, a town that “was con- 
. ceived, located, plotted and exploited, to serve a large number of already 
settled people who had no convenient place in which to sell their products, 
or where they might obtain their necessities.” 

Otto became a leader in the patriot cause, serving upon the Berks county 
Committee of Safety and as a delegate to the Pennsylvania Provincial Con- 
gress of 1776. Later in that year he was appointed senior surgeon of the 
Middle Division of the Continental hospitals. In February, 1777, Congress 
ordered him to Trenton to establish a military hospital for the treatment 
of smallpox. In September of the same year he was assigned to a hospital 
in Bethlehem. In the spring of 1778 he was placed in charge of the hos- 
pitals at Yellow Springs where many of the sick from Washington’s army 
at Valley Forge were treated. When the medical and hospital departments 
were reorganized by order of Congress in 1780, Dr. Otto was one of fifteen 
physicians selected for the hospital department and was among the last 
doctors to leave the service, February 1, 1782. His term of hospital duty 
from 1776 to 1782, between his sixty-fifth and seventy-second years, indicates 
both a robust constitution and immunity from disease, or perhaps a better 
knowledge of precautions than other doctors. After the war Dr. Otto re- 
opened his Philadelphia office, but soon returned to Reading where he 
engaged in practice until his death. 

Mr. Gibson has reproduced many hitherto unpublished documents which 
shed new light on the medical history of the Revolution, such as lists of 
medicines used, statements of fees charged, “cures” for various diseases, and 
descriptions of hospitals during the Revolutionary era. There is no mention 
of Dr. Otto from page 87 to page 123, and the latter half of the volume has 
only occasional references to him. Nevertheless, this portion of the book 
gives much valuable information about the medical department of the army— 
a “story of intrigues from within and attacks from without.” Chapter XIV, 
which deals with the care of the sick at Valley Forge, does much to explain 
the weakness of the American military organization and the ineffectiveness 
of the medical department. Mr. Gibson has a number of chapters about the 
professional feud between Dr. John Morgan, Dr. William Shippen, Jr., and 
Dr. Benjamin Rush. Morgan was director general of the military hos- 
pitals and chief physician of the Continental Army, 1775-1777. He was re- 
moved from office and was succeeded by Shippen. Rush was appointed 
physician general of the hospitals of the middle department of the Conti- 
nental Army in 1777. Morgan and Rush were jealous of Shippen and 
found fault with the Continental hospital organization and management from 
the moment Shippen took office. Finally, in 1780, Shippen was tried by a 
court-martial on charges of fraud, speculation for his own profit, keeping 
no regular set of books, neglect of hospital duties, and “scandalous practices 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” Morgan appealed to the public 
and Shippen answered his charges in detail. Shippen was acquitted, but 
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Morgan and Rush continued to make charges against him for several 
years after the war. 

A number of the documents used by Mr. Gibson are irrelevant to a 
biographical study of Dr. Otto and quite a number have no bearing on the 
medical history of the period. It is unfortunate that he uses no footnotes, 
indicating his sources of information. He says he “has taken the liberty of 
doing some editing” of documents “for the purpose of clarity.” The re- 
viewer wonders if an author is justified in doing this without indicating 
the nature and extent of the editing. A few minor errors have been noted. 
“Arcadian” should be “Acadian” (p. 56); “carry” should be “carrying” 
(p. 37); “Salomen” should be “Salomon” (p. 130), and “State” should be 
“colony” (p. 60). One would like to know the authority for such state- 
ments as “when the war was over 10,000 mercenaries, who came to fight 
England’s battles, remained to become United States citizens” (p. 131). 
One might also question the statement that “Washington’s correspondence 
with Congress throughout the war, indicated a reluctance to try to in- 
fluence legislative action” (p. 137). The book contains a number of ex- 
cellent illustrations and an addendum which reproduces extracts from the 
Journal of Rev. Dr. James Sproat. There is an index but no bibliography. 
The University of North Carolina Hucu T. Lerrer. 


Education In Pennsylvania, 1801-1835, and its Debt to Roberts Vaux. By 
Joseph J. McCadden. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1937. Pp. 372. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Dr. McCadden has collected, in this volume, a mass of evidence, much 
of it from primary sources, sufficient to place the name of Roberts Vaux 
high on the roll of social and educational reformers of the early nine- 
teenth century. The records show that he was a leader among leaders in 
some of the great reform movements of his time, particularly in that for free 
public schools in Pennsylvania. 

The author, however, probably exaggerates the personal contribution of 
Vaux when he bestows upon him the title “Founder of . . . Philadelphia 
Public Schools.” Vaux was not a “genius before his time,” for the time 
was ripe, and the co-founders with Vaux of the Philadelphia public schools 
were numerous. Nor does Dr. McCadden’s limited investigation of his- 
torical records warrant any but a very modest claim for the influence of 
Vaux in the state at large. His account of Vaux’s rdle in educational 
progress will, apparently as hoped, cast further doubt upon the tradition 
regarding the leadership of such men as Stevens and Breck, a tradition 
long questioned in informed circles. While the author has examined much 
important evidence and has found that it points to Vaux as pre-eminent 
among the builders of our public school system, he has not examined, as 
claimed, “all the evidence available” (p. 178). 

It is possible that an examination of Quaker records might have resulted 
in interesting disclosures. There are contemporary records of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery, of Girard College, of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Philadelphia Society 
for the Establishment and Support of Charity Schools, in all of which 
Vaux was active, and which this reviewer has failed to find cited in foot- 
notes or listed in the bibliography. Some of these, but not all, were probably 
. re-published in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania and in educational jour- 
nals, but the author ought to have listed them separately and individually 
in his bibliography. As it is, he just says that “other official reports” than 
those listed were found in Hazard’s Register, and lets the matter rest there. 
The bibliography does not show that all the contemporary manuscript 
records of the Philadelphia public schools were examined. Some titles 
referred to in footnotes have not been found in the bibliography. 

It is to be regretted that a study which is excellent in many important 
ways, should be marred by disregard for good form in documentation, 
bibliography and abbreviations. Its chief excellence lies in the bringing 
together and in the effective use of much primary historical material bearing 
upon the works of Vaux as a social and educational leader in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania in the formative period of our public school system. And it 
does throw some light—a part of it new—upon the struggle for free schools 
in the state. But its title, Education in Pennsylvania 1801-1835 and its Debt 
to Roberts Vaux, implies a claim which the study does not justify. 

Such defects as those mentioned, while they weaken, do not, however, 
destroy the many unquestionable merits of the study as an account of the 
works and influence of Roberts Vaux. 

University of Pennsylvania James MULHERN. 


Through One Hundred and Fifty Years: the University of Pittsburgh. By 
Agnes Lynch Starrett. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1937. Pp. 581. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


The University of Pittsburgh Press, newest of American university 
presses to enter the general publication field, begins its career auspiciously 
and appropriately with a history of the University on the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of its founding. Reflecting excellence of design and crafts- 
manship, the volume has a solid dignity well adapted to its subject. 

When describing the growth of a typical American university—in this 
case from Log Academy to Cathedral of Learning—the historian is con- 
fronted with a difficult problem of organization; for the simple annals of 
the one-room school grow complex with the years, as the idea of a uni- 
versity begins to develop, and various graduate and allied schools are 
added to the college. 

Miss Starrett has solved this problem most satisfactorily. The first half 
of the book is an historical account, with short biographical sketches of the 
persons involved when their names are first mentioned, and runs from 1787 
to 1937. It falls into three natural divisions: the Academy, 1787-1819; the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, 1819-1890; and the University of 
Pittsburgh, 1890-1937. The last half of the volume takes up, one by one, 
the several schools and research divisions of the University. Except for 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, these chapters are in the order 
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of the foundation of each school. The last chapter deals briefly with student 
and alumni organizations and other extra-curricular activities. 

The author had to surmount another obstacle; for in 1845 and again in 
1849 the University buildings, with all their equipment and records, were 
destroyed by fire. She has therefore been obliged to refer to newspapers, 
letters, diaries, etc., for her main, instead of supplementary, source material 
in the early part of the history. Perhaps, from the reader’s viewpoint, 
this has its advantages, for minutes of trustees, and faculty meetings are 
dull reading, and the official records might have exerted a stultifying in- 
fluence on a style which is agreeably light and direct. In a pretty thorough 
sampling, this reader has not found a dull page. The biographical sketches 
are introduced gracefully where they are needed, and there is a happy 
minimum of eulogy and sentimentality. There are no references to “alma 
mater” or “dear old Pitt.” Footnotes are dispensed with, the more important 
sources of information being given in the bibliographical notes following 
the text. 

One incident in the University’s recent history which Miss Starrett has 
handled perhaps too delicately is the alleged suppression of academic freedom 
in 1929. Possibly she was wise to recite only the bare outlines—without 
naming names—and to give only the administration’s point of view; but the 
affair received so much publicity and had so much more significance than 
an ordinary departmental quarrel that it seems as if an opportunity had 
been missed to tell the whole story frankly and fully. 

University of Pennsylvania Press PHELPS SOULE. 
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